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PREFACE. 


The sanitary condition of the Biitisli Array in Tndia 
lias of late been the subject of anxious inquiry. 
It is hoped that the practical snegestions made in 
this treatise may prove of use at the present time. 

It has not been iny objecjt to enter into any 
elaborate discussion on the composition of foul air 
and impure water. Our knowledge of these, parti- 
cularly the former, is, in some respects, involved in 
considerable obscurity ; and many of the alignments 
relating to the gases, vapours, and other substances 
in Avhich arc supiiosed to lie their peculiar iioisouons 
qualities, are pnri'ly hypothetical. But, however 
various the opinions regarding the particidar gas(;s or 
vapours in impure air which generate certain dis- 
eases, and however difficult it may lie to exactly delim' 

its true character, all arc agreed as to its generally 
baneful inlluence on the Imman constitution, and 
the healthful, invigorating clfcct of living in a pure 
atmosphere. 
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out-door labourer, wlio works Iroin morniuj'* 
till night in the Oi)cn air, ciulnrcs for years a groat 
amount of toil, ofttm on poor fare, and indifferently 
housed at night, yet all the while is strong and in robust 
health. The hardy Scotch Highlander is able to 
walk forty, fifty, and even sixty miles a day among 
his native hills, on no bettor fare than a dish of por- 
ridge and a piece of oatmeal cake; and this chiefly in 
eonsequenee of the pure air in which the greater part 
of his life has been passed. So also, the Indian 
palampiiu-bearer, wlio lives much in the open air, and 
lias never more than two meals a day (and often not 
more tlian one), consisting of chupattos and a little 
ghee,* will endure the toil of carrying a heavy load 
twenty-five, thirty, and even thirty-five miles a day 
continuously, without over-fatigue, and seldom ailing. 

15ut the di (Terence in the same classes of men is 
remarkable when they are congregated in ill-venti- 
ated workshops and barracks, although they live at 
the same time on the best food that can be procured. 
The artisan soon loses his healthy, robust apiiearance, 
becomes sickly, and dies at an early age ; and the 
soldier, who in times of peace lives, to all appearance, 
in comfortable quarters and is fed sumptuously, is 
easily fatigued, liardly able to endure a march of ten 
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or fifteen miles, is often sicklj'', and falls a ready prey 
to cholera or any other passing o])idemic. 

Whenever any epidemic or contagious disease 
prevails in any group of individuals or locality, to 
such an extent as to call for an inquiry into the 
probable cause of it, whatever other causes may 
be advanced to account for the calamity, wo are sure 
to find want of proper ventilation or the presence of 
foul air in some shape prominent amongst them. From 
one source and another we have sulficiont evidence 
to prove that many of the Avorst evils to which human 
flesh is heir, originate in the inhalation of impure air, 
rendered so by animal eflluvia ; hence our best exer- 
tions should be used to render the air of the 
apartnicnts and localities inhabited by us, and by 
those of whom we have responsible charge, as pure 
as possible. 

In a paper road before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Seieuce, in August, 18G3, 1 sub- 
mitted a few obsoiwations on the baneful eftects of 
foul air, and offered some practical hints on the best 
means of ventilating barracks and other public build- 
ings in India, I have taken here a wider view of 
the question of sanitation, and in the Ibllowing pages 
liaA'c treated the subject under its several heads, in the 
order of their importance according to Avhat appear to 
be, under existing circumstances, the requirements of 
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the British soldier in India; namely, frosli air and 
free ventilation, pure water and food, and improved 
conservancy. 

Should any quotation bo found in tlie following 
pages to which the author’s name has not been duly 
appended, I hope he will consider the omission unin- 
tentional, for I have not all the books by me which 1 
liavc read on the subject under considci'ation ; but, to 
make amends for any omissions of this kind, I append 
at the end of this volume a list of some of the works 
1 have read on the subject, and most cordially 
acknowdedge my obligations to the authors for the 
information gleaned from tluar writings. To these 
works I would refer my readers for more minute 
details of the various subjects whi(;h I am attempting 
to discuss, than could be included in a short practical 
treatise of this kind. 


London, September, 18G1. 
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flreiENE OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


CHAPrER I. 


AIR AND VENTILATION. 

It may perhaps bo diffienlt to dotormino, to the 
satisfaction of every one, which of the two — foul air oi* 
impure water — is, per ne, most injurious in a. sanitary 
point of view. One thing, however, is certain, that 
water absorbs not only atmospheric air abundantly, 
but also the gases, vapours, and organic matter which 
may be floating in it. Hence, wherever foul air exists, 
the water and food-substances exposed to it must 
partake of its impurities ; and every individual who 
lives in an impure atmosphere, whether rendered so 
l)y exhalations from the human body, or by oilier 
gases and vapours, imbibes poi.sons of a most dcli'- 
terious kind witli every breath inhaled, and with every 
morsel of food and drop of water received into the 
stomach. An abundant sn]>ply ol’ pure air is theri'- 
fore of the greatest importance to the human economy. 

Ciiemis-try of the Atnwsphere. 

The atmosphere is usually described as a gaseous 
fluid, containing oxygen and nitrogen in the propor- 
tions of 21 of the former to 79 of the latter, with a 
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trace of carbonic acid in every 100 parts by volume. 
It may, however, be convenient to give a more 
minute detail of its compo.sition ; and the following, 
by Dr. W. A. Miller, may be accepted as a fair 
average analysis of toiospheric air : — 

“ The atmos))here is a mechanical mixture of 
several gases, amongst which oxygen and nitrogen 
constitute the principal jiortions, and which, notwith- 
standing their difference in density, are, owing to the 
principle of diffusion, uniformly mixed with each 
other. 

“ In addition to oxygen and nitrogen, the atmos- 
phere contains a certain proportion of carbonic acid, 
a variable but minute trace of ammonia, traces of 
nitriir acid, of some compound of carbon and hydro- 
gen, and fre(]ueutly, in towns, a perceptible amount 
of sulphurous acid or of suliihuretted hydrogen. 
A(jueous vapour is, of course, also present at all 
times, although its amount is liable to extensivi* 
ftuctuations. 

‘‘ The i)ro})ortion of carlionic acid in the atmos- 
phere varies from 3 to 6 parts in 10,000 of air. 
Haussure found that within these limits its amount is 
lessened after rain, owdng to the solvent action of the 
descending shower, which carries a portion of the gas 
with it to the earth. During the niglit it increases, 
and diminishes again after sunrise. It is more 
abundant in densely-populated districts than in the 
open country. In inhabited dwellings, and in rooms 
for ])ublic assemblies, the proportion of carbonic acid 
may, however, greatly exceed the normal amount. 

'I’hc (juantity of ammonia and nitric acid is 
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matei'ially diminished after lonj^-continnod and heavy 
rains. Occasionally^ from local and accidental cir- 
cumstances, other gases and vapours arc also met with. 
The air of towns contains, in addition, certain organic 
impurities in suspension. 

“ The average composition of the atmosphere 
may bo stated as follows, in 100 parts by volume; 
— Oxygen, 20*61 ; nitrogen, 77 05 ; carbonic acid, 
*04 ; aqueous vapour, 1 *40 ; and traces of nitric acid, 
ammonia, carburetted hydrogen, sul|)hurett(;d hydi o- 
gen, and sulphurous acid.”* 

On account of the extreme heat, heavy periodical 
rains, frequent and heavy electrical discharges, and 
other local causes, the atmosphere of liiflia is very 
liable to sudden changes, and most probably to 
variations in the relative volumes of some of its 
component gases ; but the above analysis will lie 
sulTicient for our present purpose, and will show how 
readily mephitic gases, vapours, and organic impurities 
ma}’^ be mixed up and siisjiended in the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric Impurities .* Animal Exhalatums, and 
their Effects on Health. 

With regard to impurities in the atmosphere, our 
information is, unfortunately, very limited; and 
beyond the fact that im[mre air contains a large 
increase in volume of carbonic acid, with, mul(!r 
certain conditions, a proportionate decrease of 
oxygen, traces of carburetted hydrogen, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, sulphurous acid, phosphoretted hydi'ogen. 


* Hiller’ii “ Elements of Chemifitiy,” Vol. 11. 
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jind carJ)onic oxyde, very little is known of their 
nature. In so far as the above gases are concerned, 
however, the air of crowded apartments, rendered 
impure by exhalations from the human body, partakes 
very mncli of the character of what is usually called 
malaria (or, more strictly speaking, miasm, according 
to Liebig’s definition of the term), in its more confined 
acceptation, whether it arise from emanations from 
marshes or from other affected places. As in the 
case of miasm, great diversity of opinion exists re- 
garding the true (‘haracter of the e.xhalations of tho 
living human body ; but the chief part of the argu- 
ments are in favour of the vitiating principle, con- 
sisting of decomposing organic matters or gases, 
evolved by them.* 

Whatever may be the analytical composition of 
foul ail’, rendered so by exlialations from the liuman 
body, w<‘ know that it conbiins a very large amount 
of organic matters. Dr. R. Angus Smith estimates 


* Dr. T. II. Barker states in tlio Fothergillian Prize Essay for 18511, on the 
authority of Dr. Mason Good, “ that the decomposition of the effluvium 
transmitted from the living body produces a miasm similar to that generated hy 
the decomposition of dead organised matter, and hence capable of becoming a 
cause of fever under the influence of like agents. Fever thus excited is varied 
or modified by many of tlie same incidents that modify tho miasmatic principle 
when issuing from dead organised matters ; and hence a like diversity of typo 
and vehemenoe. The miasm of human effluvium is chiefly distinguishable 
from that of dead organised matters by being less volatile, and having a power 
of more directly exhausting or debilitating the sensorial energy, when once 
received into the system ; w’ hence the fevers generated in gaols or other con- 
fined or crowded places contaminate the atmosphere to a less distance than the 
emanations from marshes and other swamps, but act with a greater degree of 
cleprcsston on tho living fibre. Tlio more stagnant tho atmosphere, tlie more 
aocumulatcd the iniasiiiatic corpuscles, from whatever 60im*e derived ; and lUe. 
inoro accumulated th-o corpuscles, the 'mo:c general the disease.” 
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the aiijount of ‘‘ animal mattor, in tlic form of a 
putrosciMe albuininoicl substance, at three parts in 
()veiy 1000 b^’^ volume of respired air alone ; ” but the 
actual amount of organic matter given oif by the 
whole of the human body in a given time has not 
been determined with a sufficient degree of accuracy 
to form a standard. Including, howevci-, that given 
off by the skin, and judging from the quantity of 
perspiration exhaled in twentjM'our hours in tem- 
perate climates, estimated by Lavoisier and Seguin 
at thii'ty-three ounces in twenfy-four hours,* the 
amount of organic matter given off by the (*ombined 
action of the lungs and skin in a hot climate like that 
of India must be very great indeed. 

It is universally admitted that the exhalations from 
the human body are of a highly putrcscible nature ;t 


:ic K repetition of Lavoisier and Seguin’s cxperiiiicuts dining a long 
period showed that, during a state of rest, the average loss by cutaneous an<l 
pulmonary exhalation, in a minute, is from seventeen to eighteen grains ; and 
Uiat, of tho eighteen grains, eleven pass oIT liy the ekin and eeven l»y the 
lungs.” — (Kiikea’a “Hand-book of Physiology.”) “Tins solM non-volatile 
constituents of tho sweat have been found to rango between about 0-5 and 
1*25 percent. . . . Among the solid constituents, chloride of sodium is 

the most ahundard. Lactates, butyrates, and acetates of ammonia and soda 
are also present, besides small quantities of phosphate of lime. . . . 

Carbonic acid and nitrogen arc likewiso exhaled from tho surface of the body 
in contidcrablo quantity, particularly the former. Tho sweat contains al.so a 
quai.lity of a peculiar azotised matter, very prone to decomposition, as well ar» 
an odorous principle. The cutaneous excretion from the general surface cf 
tho body has almost invariably an acid reaction, owing to tho presence of free 
lactic acid ; l ut (he excretion from tho axillaj anti the feet is sometimes foui.'d 
to bo alkaline,” — (Milhu’s “Elements of Chemistry,” vol. hi.) Trea is said 
to bo one of the ordinary constituents of the fluitl of pcr.«piration. According 
to some autlioriiics, the acidity of perepiration depends chiefly on formic aci'l. 

•j* “ When tho vapour cordained in the air of crowded and over heated 
rooms is aitifically condensed by means of cold sui faces, and eolkctcd, it is 
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and (lonl>llc8.s tlic extreiuo rapidity with which they 
pass into t!: is coiiditioii, is owing to the linoly-divide<l 
state in wliich the organic nuvttcrs come into contact 
witli tiu! oxygen of the air, in conseqm'nco of which 
they become oxi<lised immediately on their separa- 
tion IVom the living body. .Vnd who can fully 
estimate the* lianefid effects of tin; introduction into 
the system of putrid animal matters ? We s{;o that 
wounds, })e they ever so slight, received in dissecting 
the <lead human body, produce most serious conse- 
(pieiiees through the introduction into the system of a 
v(!iy luiuuti' (piantity of some very virulent poison, 
generated du ring the first stage of decomposition ; and, 
sup|)osiiig that th(f organic matter given off by the 
living body partakes of the nature of this poison, im- 
mediately when decomjiosition begins, (and there is 
nothing impossible in til is, seeing tliat in both cases 
we hav(‘ to deal with human organic matters in the first 
stage of I mtrel action), wv shall only b<i surprised 


I'ouiid to bo highly impregnated with matter of an albuminous nature, which is 
extremely likely to become putiid. Moisture so obtained, on being evaporated , 
gives out a strong smell of perspiration ; and the dry residue, when exposed to 
heat, omits an odour of burning flesh.’' — (II. li. Condy, on “ Air and Water 
and their Impurities.”) At page 21 of Dr. Barker’s essay, already quoted, it 
is stated : — “ Liebig further remarks ‘ All the observations hitherto made 
upon gaseous contagious matters prove that they also are substances in a state 
of dccomiioaition. When vessels filled with ice are placed in air impregnated 
with gaseous contagious matter, their outer sui faces become covered with water 
containing a certain amount of this matter in solution. This water soon 
becomes putrid, and, in common language, pnlrehes ; or, to describe the change 
more correctly, the process of decoiri position of the dissolved contagious matter 
is completed in the water.' All gases emitted from putrefying animal and 
vegetable substances in process of disease generally possess a peculiar nauseous 
offensive siuoll ; a cireuuisfance which in most cases proves the presence of a 
body in a state of decomposition, that is, of chemical action." 
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that the mischief arising from such a poison being 
brought into contact with the blood, as it circulates 
through the lungs, has not a more rapidly fatal 
result. 

This is an extreme view of the case ; nut we 
know that, when ordinary putrid matter is brought 
into contact with other substances, not at the time, 
nor, perhaps, at all in themselves putrescible, they 
rapidly become so ; and this is particularly the case 
if they contain any of the constituents of the decom- 
posing substance.* We have no reason to suppose 
that any substance given off from the blood in its 
passage through the lungs could not be received back 
into the blood through the same channel, provided it lie 
presented in an eciually finely-divided or gaseous 
state. Now, this is exactly what takes place with 
the foul air of over-crowded and ill-ventilated apart- 
ments ; and, assuming this to be correct (and I think 
there can be no doubt of it), the danger attending 
the re-introduction into the blood of one of its own 
constituents in a putrid state must be very great, 
as tending to set up the putrefactive process in the 
whole mass of the circulating fluid. In what other 
way does the foul air of over-crowded apartments 
produce the low type of typhoid fever usually known 
as gaol fever ? And what other diseases may not be 
induced by a poison which has proved fatal, in many 
lamentable instances, in a few hours ? 

In addition to the noxious gases and other matters 
already noticed, it may not be too much to assume 


Liebig's *• Chcmistiy of Agriculture.*’ 
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that a portion of the gases wliich constitute atmos- 
pheri<; air may, on coming into contact with the 
exhalations froiii the body, form other substances 
not at present recognised, but, at the same time, 
highly noxious in a sanitary point of view. How- 
ever, it is unnecessary for our present purpose to 
speculate fnrtlnn- on the probalile snl)stances sup- 
posed to constitute the active principle of impure air 
poison. That foul air does exist in close and erowded 
apartiinsits, as Avell as in the open air in low couliiied 
localities, and becomes a slow or a rapid iioisou, 
according to circumstances, we have too sure proof; 
and as surely as the human constitution is subjected 
to its baTK'fnl inlluence, so surely must debility, 
impaired healtli, and eventually death, in some shape, 
ensue. 'I'lie only way of preventing every person 
froin being the Jiieaus of poisoning himself, is to keej) 
the body constantly surronnded with jmre air ; for, 
however faultless all other sanitary arrangements 
may be, without a sullicient supply of pure air he 
must, within a certain period, be poisoned by the 
exhalations from his own body, and die in conse- 
quence, as surely as if ho ha<l taken an overdose of 
any other poison. 

The organs of smell point out that foul air, even 
under favourable circumstances, does not readily 
leave the vicinity of the body, but, on the contrary, 
continues floating within a few feet of the place where 
it is generated ; and, unless it be freely diluted with 
fresh atmospheric air, or carried off altogether, the 
body soon becomes enveloped in an atmosphere 
reiidei-ed poisonous by its own exhalations. 
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Diurnal Atmospheric Movements in India: their 
JCffet't in Disease. 

In India the atmosphere is subject to certain daily 
periodical variations or movements, which occur with 
considerable regularity, and of which the following is a 
brief account. 

During the dry hot months and intervals of dry 
weather in the rainy season of the upp(;r provinces 
of India, which comprise at least seven months of the 
year, after a period of eight oi* nine hours of dead 
calm, commencing about 0 or 7 o’clock p.m. and con- 
tinuing to about 3 or 4 a.m., the atmosphere begins 
to show signs of motion, in light puffs from the W. 
and N.W. ; and by o or half-past i) a.m. these puffs 
have become a steady light breeze from the W.N.W. 
This gradually increases in force till after tlie sun has 
some time passed the meridian, and generally gains 
its maximum strength about 2 p.m., after which it 
gradually decreases till 0 or 7 o’cloc-k p.m. A dead 
calm then again succeeds ; and one feels that, in 
addition to coolies to pidl the juinkah, a greater luxury 
still would be two or three to do tlie work of breathing. 
During this calm period natural ventilation will in)t 
proceed, let the means be what tliey may; and it is 
during this period that foul-air poisoning proceeds 
silently and surely. 

But the quantity of poison actually received into 
the system through the lungs and other channels is 
not the only bad result arising from deficient ventila- 
tion during the hours in (piestion. Between 2 and 3 
o’clock a.m. a sudden change takes jilace in the 
atmosphere, more or less perceptible to the outward 
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senses : and although it is not always indicated by 
the thermometer, the sensation is one of a decided 
fall in temperature of the air. Persons who have 
passed a restless night on account of excessive heat, 
will generally fall asleep under this agreeable change ; 
and, as the air begins to move about the same time, 
individuals so situated, if sleeping outside or with 
open doors, are very soon under the full influence of 
a draught. What, then, must be the consc(iucncc 
with those who have been bathed in perspiration for 
six or seven hours, and whose vital action has been 
reduced to a very low ebb by the inhalation of foul 
air saturated with poisonous matter ? Such is the 
condition of the inmates of our Europ(?an barracks in 
Upper India. The doors and windows of these 
barracks are always open, and whatever changes take 
place in the movement and temperature of the air 
outside must, to a certain extent, be communicated to 
that inside, and the inmates, who have passed a rest- 
less, sleepless night, enveloped in foul air, deriving 
temporary relief froju the change in (luestion, fall 
asleep almost always in a draught of move or less 
strength ; at all events, in a considerably cooler 
atmosiihere than they had been experiencing for hours 
before. The consequences of this must be sudden 
chills and checked ])erspiration, resulting in serious 
constitutional distin’bance. 

'file cause of the change alluded to, which, though 
not so marked, occurs also at the same hour in the 
afternoon, has not been fully determined, but it is 
about the time indicated that atmospheric pressure 
and electric tension are at their minimum ; and it 
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would appear that the vital action is also at its 
iiihiimuni about the same time. At least, this much 
we know, that it is about this time that the depression, 
and not unfrequently fatal collapse, takes place after 
exacerbations of fever. Bo satisfied am 1 on this point, 
from long ex])crience, that, whenever I have had a. 
severe ease of fever to d(,'al with, let the type be what 
it may, I have invariably given orders to be called at 
2 o’clock a.m., and never considered it safe to leave 
my patient until an hour after the depression had 
passed off. The depression is not confined to the 
fevers of tropical climates. I have often seen the 
same result in typhus and other fevers in Europe.* 
According to my experience, it is about the time 
in (Question that the incubation of cholera and other 
epidemic diseases takes |>lace. I have almost in- 
variably found that jiersons suffering from cholera, 
state, if carefully question(*d, that they felt restless 
some time during the night, and had a copious 
evacuation ; after which they felt better, and 
sh?pt quietly till about six o’clock, when they were 
suddenly seized with uneasiness, and an earnest desire 
to go again to stool. On more closely questioning, 
I have found that the first disturbance occurred 
about, or a little before, three o’ (dock. I have often 
seen the second disturbance, or what is more generally 
called the first symptoms of cholera, postponed till 
seven oi* eight o’clock, and even later, when the 
disease was not of a very virulent tyjie. 

* Children giifForing from fever should be most carefully watched at the 
time alluded to, and a stimulant should be at liand to give at once if necessary', 
as in their case, particularly if the collapse fairly set in, restoration will be very 
difficult. 
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1 feel convinced that, during the prevalence of 
epidemic cholera, the symptoms described above are 
indicative of very serious mischief; and T consider that 
every pei'son seized with such symptoms about the 
time indicated should be carefully watched during the 
wliole of the following day, if not actually [lut under 
treatment. In this stage, cholera is as amenable to 
treatment as any other disease. If a mild opiati?, 
with a little calomel or blue j)ill, were administered, 
with a ciiji of Avarm tea or a small dose of dilFusible 
stimulani., sucli as a few grains of sesipii carbonate of 
ammonia, in any convenient vehicle, or a little w'cak 
warm brandy and Avater, at tlic time of the first dis- 
turbance, a gr(‘at portion of the cases Avhich subse- 
quently prove of a serious nature would never assume 
any severe: form. 

Impure Air and Water as Exciting Causes of 
Epidemic Disease. 

Impure air and Avater may not be the only causes 
of cholera, dysentery, diarrlaca, and epidemic fevers ; 
but when the source of those impurities is the ex- 
halations from the human body, tiny are most 
powerful exciting causes of these diseases. The 
benefit which is derived from removal into camp or 
change of (piarlers during visitations of cholera 
and other epidemics, arises chiefly from t\VO causes ; 
first, the cutting off of the supjily of poison ; and 
sc(‘ondly, the dilution of the poison already in the 
system', by an unlimited supply of pure air and 
water, 'fhe duration of the epidemic will depend 
on the extent of poisoning Avhich has taken place 
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previously to removal ; on the space, or, in otlu'r 
words, the quantity of pure air allotted night and 
day to the affected in their new <iuartor.s ; and on the 
power remaining- of eliminating the poison already 
imbibed. 

Cholera and other epidemic diseases generally 
appear in certain groups of men at almost fixed 
periods ; sometimes at one season, sometimes at 
another; Imt almost always after the affected have 
been unduly exposed to foul air f rom bad ventilation, 
ov er-crowding in their dwelling places, or the massing 
together of large numbers of human beings, which, 
even in the open air, will contaminate the atmosphere 
for some distance, as at largo fairs* and in large 
standing camps, where great numbers of jieople are 
congregated. 

During the cold season, wlum soldiers are eitlier on 
parade, or otherwise employed on duty or amusement 
in the open air almost t he whole day, the (bul air 
poison taken into the system during the previous hot 
season is thrown off to a certain (‘xtent, and they 
arc, comparatively speaking, healthy, and continue so 
uutil again confined to the precincts of their ill-venti- 
lated barra<*ks ; when cholera, dysentery, diarrlnea, or 
fever towards the middle and (md of the hot weather., 
are almost the invariable consequence. 

* After Iho JIurdwar and other large fairs in India, cholera almost always 
appears in the villages on the lines of roads leading from them ; but the cases 
are generally confineil to people who have been at tliese fairs. For instancre, 
at Dey rah Dhoon, about 40 miles from Hurd war, there are often two annual 
visitations of cholera ; viz., one in April or May, corsfined to individuals re- 
turning from the Hurdwar fair ; and one later in the season, of the usual 
epidemic type, amorig the general inhabitants of the town. 
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The same arguments hold good with regard to all 
the other groups of human bdngs in India. The 
lazy villager, if not employed in his fields, will seek 
the sunny side of his hut to bask in the warmth of 
the sun’s rays ; and even the prisoner, immured 
within the walls of his prison, is more out of doors, 
and breathes mui^h more fresh air, during the cold 
season than in the hot and rainy months of the year ; 
and, in conseipience, like the otlnu's, enjoys much 
better health, until again more closely confined to 
his barracks, when, if not allowed sufficient space, 
he suffers from all the evils arising from foul-air 
poison. 

However various and severe may be the peculiari- 
ties attending visitations of epidemic cholera at 
different times and seasons, there is one circum- 
stance which is iievei’ wanting, namely, the severity 
of the disease in point of numbers attacked, and 
virulence of type among those who have been living 
in the most crowded and ill-ventilated dwellings. 
Numerous instances of this ta(!t could be cited, but I 
will coniine myself to two : During the awful visita- 
tion of cholera at Lahore, in 1861, while the men of 
the Foot Regiments were dying in hundreds, those of 
the Artillery, cpiartered in the Fort, had a remark- 
able immunity from the disease. The medical officer 
in charge accounted for this by the men being less 
crowded. He states : — “They were less crowded in 
th(‘ barracks, and the building occupied by them is, 
upon the whole, the best i n the Fort. ” Again, on the same 
occasion, two offic(;rs of the 51st Foot were attacked 
with cholera in the Fort ; and it is stated that 
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tlieir quarters were “small and the ventilation insuf- 
ficient.”* 

The baneful influence of impure air on the human 
constitution is so well understood generally, that some 
may think it superfluous to discuss this part of the 
subject at such length ; but has everyone whose duty it 
is to see tliat, iii addition to other points of sanitation, 
those intrusted to his care are not poisoned by the 
exhalations from their own bodies, fully considered 
the subject, and arrived at the important fact that, 
however complete other sanitary arrangements may 
be, if the subtle poison of foul aii’ be present, it will 
frustrate his best endeavours in the prevention of 
disease, and in curing it if oikjc cstablish(‘d. 

It is very common in the present day to regard 
impure water as the (diicf source of <>pidemic disease. 
No one will dispute for a moment the great danger to 
health arising from the use of impure water ; but 
what I would contend for is that, befoj'e attributing 
any disease or group of diseases to this cause alone, 
the true sourc(‘ of the impurities should bo carefully 
ascertained. Let us admit, by way of illustration, 
that during tlu^ prevalences of an epidemic a larges 
amount e)f organic matter is founei in the water use*el 
by the aft'ected, and that the air bi-eathed by them 
also ce)utains the same* inijuiritiess, would a supply of 
pure water remove or avert the evil while the foul air 
remained ? Certainly not.f The composition of air 


♦ Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into tlio Cholera 
Epidemic of 1861. 

f Fortunately wc are in possession of a substance (thanks to Mr. Condy 
and Dr. Angus Smith for its introduction) as an air- test, by which inipuiKies 
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and water is, in no small degree?, the same, and the}' 
become ]ioii!oned very much in the same way ; but 
“ the blood will liecome much more readily |)oisoned 
through the lungs than through the stoma(;h.”* 

C/ioi/ira in Indian Prisona : Results of Onev’ 
crowding. 

With regard to the true cause of c]ndemic cholera, 
unfortunately very little is known ; but the theory 
that it is something which has a very depressing 
effect on the nervous system generally, is supported 
by a giT'atcr amount of evidence than any of the 
other theories. And what can have a more de- 
liressing effect tlian inhalation of foul air? In 
accordance with this view, I shall give a few facts, 
which, to my mind, point to foul-air poison as one 
of the direct causes of epidemic disease, which, under 
certain conditions, not at i)rcsent recognised, assumes 
the choleraic tyi)e ; and then proceed to (sxplain 
what 1 consider the best means of getting rid of foul 
air as it exists in the quarters of the British soldier 
in India. 

Prior to the concentration of prisoners in large 
prisons in the North-West Provinces, each district 
jail had its full conqdement of inmates ; and cholera, 
dysentery, and diarrhoea, were in a measure endemic 
in these jails ; but since all the long-term ju’isoners, 
that is, about two-thirds of the total number, have 


in the atmosphere can be detected as readily as impurities in water. An 
api^aratus for the purpose will be described hereafter. . 

Dr. Angus Smith’s TCvidence before the Indian Sanitaiy Commission. 
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been removed to central prisons., thosi' diseases rarely 
appear in distri(d. jails in an epidemic Ibrni. I was 
upwards of nine years in medi<>,al ehargo of district 
jails, and never saw but one case of cholera among 
the prisoners ; while at the sanu^ time visitations oi‘ 
the disease were just as rife and severe among the free 
population in tlie neighbourhood as at olln'r stations. 
Again, at the central prisons, where the jjrisoiiers are 
massed together in great numbers, visitations of clio- 
lera and other epidcunic diseases are frecpicnt and 
severe, parti<.;nlai*ly whenever the prisons bccomt! in 
the least degree crowded. 'I’he eons(‘rvancy and 
general management of these prisons ai'c*. <pute as 
carefully attended to as at the district jails, perhaj)s 
more so ; but in the latter case the prisoners, being 
few, and confined in barracks constructed origin- 
ally for three times their number, live, comj)aratively 
speaking, in a pure atmosphere. 

The regulation spac(‘ allowed in the pi-isons of the 
North-Western Frovinccs, is 500 cul)i(! feet to eacih 
prisoner ; ajnl a reference i<t the Prison Itcturns 
will show that hitherto, whenever the number in 
confinement has araountetl lo anytliing over the full 
com])lement, an opichunic of souk* kind — generally 
cholera — has always made its appearance, and carried 
off large numbers, of the prisojiers. .Vgaiii, when- 
ever the number has been cousiderabiy under tlu* 
regulation complement, th(‘ inmates have be(ai free 
from cholera, and exempt gQiierally from other 
e|)idemic diseases. 1 think that data might be 
found, in the returns of these prisons, to show that 
the germs of cholera do not lie in store from previous 

c 
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visitations, ready to Sjiriug lip, like mushrooms in a 
bed, at a moment’s notice, without any known cause ; 
and that the disease is not communicated by the 
direct application of the excrementitious matter of 
the aflected so constantly as some authorities would 
wish us to believe. It would be found that cases of 
cholera occur among the prisoners as amongst other 
groups of individuals ; but that the disease never 
assumes a severe type except during or after over- 
crowding ; and, further, that outbreaks of the dis- 
ease among the prisoners do not necessarily follow 
previous visitations, even during severe epidemics 
among the troojis and free population at the same 
stations, so long as the prisons have not been over- 
crowded for some time previously to the appearance 
of the disease among the population outside their 
walls. 

An instance occurred lately in this country, which 
will prove instructive in regard to the question under 
consideration : “ At Festiniog, in Merionethshire, a 
village favourably situated on the side of the adjacent 
mountain range, where the air is pure, the rainfall 
easily carried off, and the inhabitants hitlierto usually 
healthy, a fever broke out, and prevailed to such an 
extent as to demand inquiry by the Crovernmedt 
authorities. It was found, that within the last two 
years the great demand for labour at the slate-quarries 
in the neighbourhood had brought an accession of 
population to the place, far exceeding the accom- 
modation available in the Avay of lodgings ; and over- 
crowding in the cottages, to a most pernicious extent, 
was the consequence. In ('ottages containing two 
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low rooms, eiglifc foot by six and twelve led. by six 
respectively, ten, and even twelve, [leople avci’o Ibund 
to be lodg('d. The work in the (piarrie.? was con- 
tinned day and night, by rela3’’s of laboun'rs, a.nd in 
like manner were the lodgings occupied ; the l)ed 
which one left to go to liis labour being immediately 
tenanted by another whose labour was done. It is 
unnecessary to speculate on tin; oia’gin or cause of 
the fever ; if Festiniog had been irdiabited by nom; 
but its original })opulation, no epidemic would have 
b('eu heal'd of in the place.” 

If we turn to the Reiiort of the Army Medical 
Department for 18(11, wo shall find many Avell-autheu- 
ticated instances, particularly among the troo]>s 
serving in the Mediterranean, of the increasi' of 
zymotic diseases rcsidting from overcrowding and 
defective ventilation. No one, of course, will dispute 
the evils likely to arise from bad drainage and other 
kinds of defective conservancy ; but when the barrack 
accommodation is under 400 cubic feet per man, or 
even when, with nearly doubh? this amount, largo 
numbers are congregated togctlier in tire same apart- 
ment, in a hot climate particularly^ the best conser- 
vancy xvill not jireveut the inevitable consequences of 
overcrowding and imperl'ect supply of air. 

Imperfect Vetitikitmi of Tents. 

However poisonous the utmos[)hcre of liarraeks 
may be, it is mild in comparison with that of tents. 
The space contained in each of the largest tents usually 
supplied for the use of European soldiers does nut 
exceed 2,850 cul;ic feet ; and as one tent is allowed 
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to every twenty-five men, the space per head is 114 
cubic feet ; but, allowing for absentees on sentry and 
fatigue duties, &c., the space per man will not exceed 
at most 125 cubic feet, a quantity of air totally in- 
adequate for the support of human life in a healthy 
condition. Hence, during long marches, particularly 
at seasons when the men cannot remain outside their 
tents, the system becomes more completely saturated 
with foul air poison, than when they live stationary 
in even the worst constructed barracks ; and to this 
may be attributed, in a great measure, the severe 
visitations of cholera and other epidemics, which 
occur so frequently after long marches, even although 
these be undertaken and continued, to all appearance, 
under favourable circumstances. 

Because tlic temperature in tents is high during 
the day time and low at night, it does not follow that 
this arises from the free access of the external air 
to the interior of them. The canvas walls of a 
tent are almost as impervious to air as the brick walls 
of a barrack, and absorb moisture much more 
readily ; and, if it be borne in mind that expired air, 
when it leaves the lungs, is almost completely satu- 
rated with moisture, carrying with it a large quantity 
of organic matter which passes quickly into a putrid 
state, it will be seen that the cloth of a tent must 
very soon become charged with foul air poison, 
and consequently a ready source of great mischief. 
The few openings close to the gi-ound and about the 
eaves, which, by the by, are generally careMly closed, 
go a very little way in relieving the eflects of the 
excessive over-crowding, so that the free ventilation of 
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tents i.s as essentially necessary as, or indeed more so 
than, that of barracks, while the space per man is 
confined to 125 cubic feet. Who, that has ex- 
perienced it, wdll ever forget the foetid odour that 
greets him on first entering a tent which has been 
crowded for six or seven hours with human beings ? 
TJie nearest approach to it, is the ellluvium of an ill- 
ventilated dissection-room. 

There is another evil attending the life of the 
common soildier in tents; namely, he has no sleeping 
«;ot. His bed is simpl}'^ made on the ground, with a 
little straw, or grass at most, spread umlou- it, so that 
the foul air has no opjiortunity of escajiing; and even 
the little fresh air that may gain ingress to the lent 
has not free access to him, and ho lies the whole 
night completely enveloped in an atmosphere com- 
posed of the foetid gases and va.pours exhaled from 
his own body. Can it then be wondered at, that men 
who have passed so many hours in such a fold 
atmosphere feel seriously fatigued, after a short 
march of only ten or twelve miles, ami remain listless 
and inactive during the rest of the day ? Yet nothing 
of a practical nature in the ventilation of tents has 
yet been carried into effect. 

In the next chapter, I shall describe the means of 
ventilating barracks and tents. 
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CHAPTER II. 


VENTILATION OF BAllKAOKS AND TENTS. 

It. is stilted “■ tliiit probably between four and five 
hundred ciibie feet of air pass through the lungs 
daily and ‘‘ the si/e of an apai'tincnt, therefore^ in 
which persons are eonlined, should be such, and its 
ventilation slionld be so arranged, that each individual 
may bo supplied with the above <piantity of [uire 
air as a niinimnin.”^^' Now, under certain con- 
ditions of the utnios[)lier(‘, this can only be ciVectedby 
setting the air in motion by artificial moans. If the 
atmosphere be perfeidly still, and the temperature 
outside and inside a. building conlaining a number of 
men be tlu* same, or nearly so, no current can Ik; 
established naturally in any direction, whatever the 
arrangements of the ojienings for the ingress and 
egress of air may be; and the inmates so situated 
arc almost in a similar condition to that in which they 
would be, were each individual shut up in a small 
apartment containing much less cubic space than that 
which is allotted to him in the building. 

Such is the condition of the inmates of our 
barracks in India during the calm, sultry nights of 
the hot and rainy seasons. I have on Several 
occasions conducted experiments in barracks well 


* Todd and Bowman’s “ Physiology,*' Vol. II., pago 410. 
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provided with openings lor the ingress and egress of 
air, with the view of testing the state of ventilation ; 
and, with the lightest substances I could procure, the 
external atmosphere being calm and above 80®, ha\’o 
failed in discovering any movement in the air inside.* 
Indeed, during this state of tlu* atmosphere*, even 
smoko ascends very slowly in the open air; and (he 
breathing is oppresstid, and per’formed with more or 
less dilliendty. 

A^entilation is much more dillicult, oven in 
temperate climates, during summer than in winter, on 
account ol‘ the difference of temperature betAVceii the 
internal and external air being much less than in cold 
weather. How, then, can it be expected that natural 
ventilation Avill proceed in the climate of India, when 
both temperatures are the same, or nearly so, and not 
imfrcquently the internal the lowest ? Even if wi^ 
admit, for argument’s sake, that the external air is 
cooler than the internal, still a few degrees in difference 
of temperature Avill not establish a sufllciently strong 
current to carry off the noxious exhalations from the 
human body ; some of them may, perhaps, ascend a 
certain distance, but, the current being feeble, the 
foul air is cooled before its exit from the building, 
and descends, to be again inspired. Punkahs will, 
to a certain extent, set the air in motion, and thereby 


* A very convenient inode of ascertaining the direction of currents of air, is 
by setting fire to a small [»iece of thick brown paper, which has been dried after 
having been saturated with a solution of nitraio of potass. The paper gives 
out a quantity of beautiful blue smoko, winch will of course take the direction 
of any 1110 vement in the air; and, as it burns slowl3% tho observation nb\v bo 
continued by the same person for any length of time, and at several points of an 
apartment within a very short period. 
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cool tlio body lliroiiji'li iiicroasiiijj;’ the evaporation of 
the moisture on its surface; but they do not expel 
the air from the interior of buildings, nor reduce its 
temperature in the least degree ; and in the case of 
apartments filled with human beings, allowing about 
sixty square r(;et to each individual (which is above 
the average area per heail in most of the old barracks 
in the North-West Province.s), they simply mix up the 
air of the apartment; so that, instead of each person 
breathing the (ixhalations of his own body, In; inhales 
the. general fold air of the barracks. 

Th(' new barracks recently eriscted have an ample 
nunibev of ojamings for the ingress and egress of air, 
such as doors, windows, ojicn ridges, &c. ; still, when 
they are occupied by the regulation number of men, 
the air during the night-time is foul and poisonous. 
It is gein'rally supposed that the air in those barracks 
is always puri^ and sAveet ; but such opinion can only 
have been gathered from day inspections in the cool 
weather, when the barracks have been empty duilng 
two or three hours. I consider that no barrack, con- 
taining the regulation number of inmates, and not 
possessing other means of ventilation than the usual 
openings for the ingress and egress of air, is ever, 
during the hot sultry mouths of the year, or, perhaps, 
at any time, free from a poisonous quantity of foul 
air at night.* 

* ] liave, with the view of gaining information on points of improvement, 
or of mistakes to ho avoided in ventilation and sanitation generally, visited a 
great portion of the barracks in the North-West Provinces, and feel confident 
that very few of them are ever entirely free of foul air, even in the daytime. 
What, then, must he the state of the air during tlie calm still liours of night, 
when every available place is occupied, and not a Ireatli of air stirring? 
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Those residents in India who have no better 
means of procuring fresh air than tliose afforded by 
natural channels, 2>ass restless nights, enveloped in 
foul air and bathed in persjnration, the arrest of 
which, by the atmospheric changes taking place in 
the early morning, results in seriously impaired 
health, and not nnfrcquently in acute disease, 
ultimately terminating in death. “ It is,” says Sir 
J. II. Martin, “ during sleej) that alternations of heat 
and cold most seriously affect us arising, no 
doubt, from the action of atmos2)heric changes on 
the surface of the body, at the time when the vital 
power is at its minimum tension, and when, con- 
sequently, the equilibrium of the syjnpathies which 
exist between the skin and internal organs is more 
easily deranged.* To provide against these sudden 

* The regulation of the temperature of the body is only one of the 
]>urjx)ses fulfilled by perspiration ; another ini|'>ort*int one is Die removal from 
the system of a number of comixiunds noxious to aiiinial life. It was estimated 
hy Lavoisier and IScguin that eleven grains of perspiration were exhaled from 
the skin in the course of a minute, a quantity which is equivalent to tliirty- 
three ounces in twenty-four hours/* Mr. Erasmus Wilson estimates the length 
of the tube of the perspiratory system of Die wliole surface of the body at 
-18,000 yards, or nearly 28 miles. AVcll may the talented author exclaim, 
What if this drainage were obstructed? Krause estimates Die total number of 
perspiratory glands at 2,381,248; and, supposing the orifice of cacli gland to 
present a surface of l-fi(>0th of an inch diameter, he reckons that the whole 
of the glands would present an evaporating surface of about eight square inches, 
'il’ho watfuy exhalation from the glands, however, probably forms but a very 
small i>art of the total amount. Milne-Edwards estimates it at not above ono- 
sixth. I.^he greater quantity must be furnished by simple transudation through 
the cuticle. The glands, however, doubtless eliminate the solid matters of the 
perspiration. These observations again bring us to the practical conclusion of 
Moseley, that cold is the cause of almost all Dte diseases of hot climates, to 
which climate alone is accessory. “ liven in Euro[’e the summer night aflects 
us with a chill, while the same temperature a few months later in the winter 
season would feel oppressive from its heat.” — Martin on the “ Influence of 
Tro]jical Climates,” pp. 89 and 90. 
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changes and chills, it is simply necessary to establish 
about the body a regular circulation of pure atmos- 
pheric air, at an even and moderate temperature ; 
and at the same time to cut off all sources of un- 
equal currents and draughts bj'- closed doors and 
windows. In a cold climate, the. air must be tem- 
pered by aj’Ulieial heat. Ther(i will then be no 
sudden chills ; for this reason, that tlnj body will 
have been kept at an even temperature, and the 
amount of (evaporation from its surlace uniform 
throughout the night, by the air circulating round it 
having been of a steady pressure and temperature. 
There will be the usual fall in temperature in the 
early morning, it is true; but the (Effect will be no 
more than — in fact, for reasons already mentioned, not 
so much as- -that cxiierienced in the well- ventilated 
rooms of the better (dasses. 

It is a well-known fact, that the most healthy men 
in India arc; those who provide themselves with large, 
well-ventilated liedrooms, and sleep invariably with 
closed doors and Avindows. The halhts of most of 
the dillcrent groups of Ihiropeans in India are not so 
widely different, Avitli this one e.vception, as to 
a(?count for (he frightful sickness and mortality 
confined to one of these groups. Home? of them eat 
the same kind of i'ood, drink tlie same kind of Avater, 
and are, in some instances, not less intemperate ; yet 
they do not suffer in the same degree ; but then they 

have an abundance of fresh air. It then becomes 

*■ 

absolutely incumbent on those Avho have the charge 
of the suffering group, to remedy so palpable an evil 
without delay. 
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If we turn to the medicaJ statistics of the British 
Anny serving in India, furnished l>y the several 
authorities on this important subject, we lind that 
the average percentiige of deaths to strength from 
cholera, in European regiments in tlie Bengal Presi- 
dency, for the eight years ending 185 2 -5 4, was 0 1 
among oflicjors to 7’0 among men,* This of itself 
shows that there is some ])reventable inllueiKje among 
the men, other than merely tiie wat('r which they use. ; 
for in most cases the water used by both officers and 
men, if not procured Irojji the same surface-source, 
is obtained Irom wells not very far ajiart. 

But, to return to the question of a sufficient supply 
of fresh air, a steady circidation of pure air can b(! 
maintained day and night by tin? machinery and 
a.pparatus to be describfid, iu a. giv(Mi nunil)cr of bar- 
, racks, from one (uid of the year to tlu' other. And, as it 
has been shown that Bie supply will be ample for all 
l)urposes, every barraeJe sliould be* litttjd with proper 
doors and glass windows, so as to provide for tin; 
sufficient ligliting of the interior of the buildings — a 
most essential sanitary need, veu-y much n(?glecied in 
our Indian barracks. The inmates would thus be 
enabled to live day and night in a pure atmosphere, 
of even temperature, equal, and iu fact superior, to 
what is enjoyed by their, at jnvsent, more fortunate 
European brethren in tin; country. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that the mode of ventilation, which 
will be presently described, implies strict attention to 
closure of the doors and windows of the liarracks at 


* Dr. Hugh Macplierson’a Analysis of later Medical Keturns. 
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night and during the heat of tlie day ; in fact, tlie 
barracks slioiild b(‘ nianagc'd in <^v(ny way in this 
respect as the private; houses of the better (dassos. 

As matters now stand in India, a few moments’ 
reflection will convince the most casual observer that, 
independently of other advantages, the introduction 
of such a systeni of ventilation would prove* e)f 
immense financial inte‘rc*st in rendering e;xistiug 
barracks, many of which must be; conelemncd for no 
either reason than want of prope;i‘ ventilation, not 
only habitable^ but he*althy. 

It may be admitted that, let the; ventilation be 
what it may, large boelics of men shonlel not be e;on- 
gre'gatoel in the same apa.rtini;nt day and night ; and 
it w^onld perhaps be right, that not more than twenty 
men shemld oemupy the same apartment at eme time. 
It is he>ld that, tei I’n-eiviele lor the thorough ventilation 
of a bari'ack, eir hut, for I'veii this small number, the^ 
building must lie detaclied. Now in the “plenum 
method,” whie-h I maintain, ein the grounds ali'eady 
advaneM'd, tei be* the only one that eran preeviele tor 
thorougli ve*ntiIation in the e-limate; of India, it is not 
neet'ssary that small apartments should be detaclied 
builelings ; so tliat, in e-xisting barracks, elivideel by 
divisiemal cross-walls into rooms, I'ach suflicie'iit for 
twenty men or a smaller niimlier, every apartment 
could lie thoroughly A’entilat(;ei by the; [dan in ques- 
tion, and, in [loint of fresh air, rendered as healthy as 
if it stemd by itself in an open plain. 

In the precceling remarks ithasbeen demonstrated, 
firstly, that in hot climates natural ventilatiem will 
not proceed during certain atmospheric conditions ; 
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and, secondl}^ that howevei' well an apartment may 
be su[)plied with doors, windows, &c., no movement 
in the internal air takes place during these conditions, 
at least not suflioient to change the atmosphere com- 
pletely. Ventilation by artificial means must be 
employed; otherudse the inmates must suffer. No 
plan hitherto in use can effect this most desirable end 
so well as propulsion of the air by properly arranged 
fans. It has bt^eii very prt>perJy urged that, “ if fresh 
air will not go where we wish it Ave must drive it ; and, 
iusteail of trusting to languid currents, created bj'^ 
indirect moans for the ventilation of croAA'ded apart- 
ments, it should be pumped in iier force.” 

Apparatus for Ventilating Barracks. 

Were the barracks in India built in several stories, 
and arranged in blocks suflicieiit foj* the accommoda- 
tion of a whole regiment, on, comparatively speaking, 
a small area, ventilation on the phmum method would 
be a simple mattin*; but, as most of tin; existing 
buildings are only (»ie story high, more or less distant 
from each other, and as in evciy instance the barracks 
for a whole regtment cover a (;onsiderabh^ area, the 
economi(!al ventilation of them becomes a more diffi- 
cult affair. 

Without actual experiment, it Avovdd be difficult to 
ascertain the exact quantity of air that could be 
forced through a system of ramifying flues, and dis- 
charged by a .series of outlets into a number of apart- 
ments at uncertain distances trorn the propelling 
power. But, judging from Avhat has already been 
done ill this mode of ventilation, I have no doubt 
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that two Ians, driven 1»y steam or bulloijk power,* 
which will discharge twenty tliousaud cubic feet of air 
per minute, with properly arranged Hues, would be 
quite sufficient for the ventilation of barracks Ibr a 
whole regiment, even as they exist at present in 
Tndia ; and, if S])ecially constructed for this mode of 
ventilation, one fan would do the work.f 

Supposing the liarracks which are to be ventilated, 
arranged echelon, or otherwise extending a consider- 
able distance in line, as barracks in India generally 
are (Fig. 1, n n, fiage ,'51), a system of underground 
masonry flues must be constructed, consisting of main 
flues (m m. Figs. 1 and 2 (i), from which proceed, at pro- 
per intervals, barrack-flues (EE). The fans and other 
apparatus for supplying air at the end of the main 
flues should be placed to windward and about the 
middle of the line of buildings, 300 feet or more from 
the nearest barracks (Fig. 1). It is hardly necessary 
to mention that, were the fans placed nearer th(‘ 
buildings, the supply of pure air could not be ensured ; 
in lact, foul air would often be ridurncd by thimi. 
The main flues (m .m) should have a transverse area of 
4ft. Oin. l>y 3ft. The barrack-lliu'S (e e) running 
under the floor in th(^ middle of each building (Figs. 
1 and 2), should not haV(? a less diameter than 


This system of ventilation has boon in operation, at the Agra Central 
Prison, for some time, and found to answer admirably. A common fan, worked 
by hau l, the propeller of which is fJft. Gin. in diameter, and its velocity under 
;i00 revolutions pci minute, is found quite sufiicient for each corridor of C8 
cells measuring 283 feet in length. 

j* There would he no difliciilty in the application of bullock power ; but, 
according to my experience, steam power would be more regular, and more 
economical in the end. 
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2ft. Gin. by 2ft. From each barrack-flue, within the 
building, proceeds a series of dilfiision-pipes (f f, Figs. 1 

Fio. 1. 



Fig. 1. Relative Position of Ventilating Apparatas to Flues, Barracks, Ac. E E B, Bar- 
rack-flues. F F. DiiTusion-pipes. G, Fresh air shaft. H, Cooling- room. I, Fan- room. K, 
Ice-raaking machino. L, Steam-engine. M M M, Main flues. N N N N, Barracks. a. 
Valve for admission of air to heating- room. Ditto to oooling-room. ce c c Khuss tatties, 

e e Pans. 
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and 2a), each nine indies in diameter, and made of 
earthenware. These pipes should be continued to 
the required lieight in the masonry of the walls (Fig. 
2 b,cc, Fig. 4, b), or terminate in wooden ventilating 


Fig. 2 a . 

A 



A. Ground Plan of accommodation for twenty beds according to existing barracks. K. 
Barrack-fluc. F F, Diflksion* pipes. M. Main flue. O 0. Table-shaped diffu9ion>cases. 

cases (D, Figs. 7 and 8), secured to the wall by iron 
clamps, and having an interior diameter of lOin. by 


Fig. 2 6. 

A 



Sectional end view of ditto. A. Ridge-ventilator. C C. Diffusion-openings. 


oin. The air oscajics from the pipes in the wall, or 
from the ventilating cases, by means of a series of 
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exit-openings (c c, Figs. 2i, 2r, 3,4, i),aiul (»). Those 
openings must bo covon^d with ])erforated zinc plates, 
of a watcli-glass shape, or oonvox outwardly (Fig 4, 
c), so as to diirnse the air in much the same way as 



JCleratiou and partial longitudinal section of barrack. C. C. Diirusion-opcnings. 


water is thrown from the rose on the spout of a 
watering-pot. These ojieniugs shoul<l be at the apex 

Fig. 3. 



of fnimel-shaped cavities in the wall, which gradually 
expand to a diameter of twelve inches at the mouth 
or base, and are there protected by iron grating (Fig. 


1 ) 
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V section of a portion of wall, giving the 
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Portinn of lulcviitioii of wall (I)). A. Iron 
j*ratii)g. IJ. DilTufcion-plato of perforated 
metal. 


Section of I.)ifl'uc;ion>]tlpe aiul opening. 
B. Diffusion -]»ipe. C. C. Diffusion 
r>pnning‘s. 'I'ln* arrows iniliratc the 
course of the current of air. 


arrangonnoiit of a diffiision-oponiiig, is shewn in Fig. 6. 
It Avill be seen from Figs, ‘la and 2c, that the open- 


J’ig. 6. 



Section of portion of w'all (D). A. Ivon grating over dlffnsiuU'pipe. B. Perforated metal 
diff'iision-platc. C. diffiision-jdne. 

iugs for the diffusion of air are arranged in the 
baiTaek.s in tlie space betwetm tlie doors, and eouse- 
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queiitly betwoon the men’s slcoj>inf!:-(;ots- one opening 
being close to the floor, and another jVnir feet ubovt* 
it. The wooden ventilating cases, rc^prcsented at n. 
Figs. 7 and 8, answer verj well for the ventilation 


I' i m 



D. Wooden Ycntilatiug o.ise. C C, Diffnsion-openinps. 

of Imildings already eonstmcted, wluire tliere would 
be dilFieulty in carrying the diflusion-pipes up inside 
the masonry of tin' walls. They comnjiinicat(j with 
the barrack-line, as shown in Fig. 8, and arc pro- 
vided at the proper intervals with c.\il:-o]>enings, in 
the same Avay as the diffusion-stipes. 

B(tsides the diffusion-pipes in tin' side walls, or 
the side ventilating east's, two or mort' diffusion-eases 
must be eretded in each barraek, accoj-diiig to its 
siz(‘. They should be twenty feet apart, and placed 
over tint central flue, so as to rtjceive air direc't from 
it (o Figs. 2a and 8)' They may bo constructed of 
masonry or otlier strong materials, and should form 
ornamental tables^ tlje interior consisting of a chamber 
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luiviiiji; ii incus nrem(?nt of 2ft. 3in. 1ft. 4hi. by 1ft. 
2iu., witli openings at the foui* sides, similar to those 
in Fig. 4, o, for the exit of air; these ojieiiings must 
be of tlui same* si/e us thost' in the walls and ven- 
tilating eases, and ijovercd in the same way, with 
jierforated /inc plates and iron gTatings. Each 
chamber should have at the bottom a trap-door valve 
(Fig. 8, a) for the [lurposeof regulating the discharge 
of air. 


riG. tt. 



Si'ctionn! view of venlllating d illusion -apparatus, slinwing eo\ii*so of currents of air. C 
K.\it-opcnings, eo\'evcd with pvrforatcd metal, J>. Ventilating case. K. .Section of IniiTack^ 
lluc. F. DiiVusion-pIpc. O. Soutioft of central diirosion-casf. <i. Trap-door valve.. 


The groat objeeh of these diflusion-casos being 
placed in the middle of the apartment is, that the 
air issuing fi-om them on all sides shall, on meeting 
the euri'cnls from the openings in the walls, cause 
luiineroiis edditw and other irregular niovemeiits in 
the air, and tluis produce thorough ventilation of 
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every comer of tlio barrack. (The various ciivroiUs of 
entering air arc ropre.serited by tlie arrows in Figs. 3, 
4, and <S.) It has been estimated that, Avitli the nume- 
rous ojienings, the ingress of air Avill be (luite sufiieient 
to su])])ly at least 15 cubic feet (oeach man per minute 
— a (juantity ample for all jmrposes. Tin; volume of 
air, which should b(^ (Hunpletely changed in an 
apartment within a certain period, does not lu'ci'ssarily 
amount to the wliole cnluc capacity of that apartment; 
it is sufhcieiit if it repri-smits the cubic contents of 
the lower part, or that portion having tbr its area the 
length and breadth of tin; whole interi<n’, ;iiid for its 
depth a. little Jiiore than the height of a man, or, in 
round numbers, seven feet. This, in ;i barrack having 
a ground area of 200 feet by 20, is equal to 28,000 
cubic feed — a quantity which the ap[)aratus in 
(picstion would rmimv completely, every lifteen or 
twenty minutes, in tmi such barracks. 

For the piu‘l>oso of propelling the air, there are 
several diftercjit kinds of fans of ex(*ellent construction, 
any one of which w^ould answer the purpose ; but, of 
all that I. have examined and seen at work, 1 would 
give the preferenee to Mr. lleorge Lloyd’s noiseless 
disc-fan (Figs. 0 and 10). The Ibl lowing is a 
description of the impeller, the case being 
much the same as that of most other fans. 
“ It consists of a central boss, having around it 
several radiator curved arms, to wdiich are bolted as 
many blades. Thest; blades are of a lapering form, 
and are all arranged with their narrowest end out- 
wards ; to the side edges of the blades two circular 
coiiical-shajied nnHal-platcs, of sullicicnt diameter to 
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extend to th(*ir 1 ijis, are afi-nrately litted and fastened, 
the whole thus foriniini; a in>ilow circular case, divided 
into com par tine ids by the bJades, Avith a central hole 
in each side, through which the fluid to be impelled 
is drawn, and an ojiening around its periphery, the 
same widtli as tin! tips oi‘ Die blades. 'I’his arrange- 


i'Di. !(.►, 



nient g\ ies a nearly uniform secdional spa(*e in any' 
part of the impeller between the eeidral holes and the 
periphery'. I’he centi'al boss is key'ed firmly on a 
.shaft passing through it, and on which it ri'volves on 
suitable bearings. In giving the impeller circular 
motion, the Hnidi.s draAvn in at the central holes, and 
discharged by' ccutriliigal force, through the openings 
in the periphery, into the external case, Avhence it is 
forced through the discharge-pi})e.'’ 

The following table gives the diameter of impeller, 
number of revolutions, and size of dischai-gc-pijie, 
&c., of the fans made at present ; but they can be 
constructed of any' size. 

The density of the blast is from a quarter of a 
pound to three pounds on the square inch. 
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These iuiis cost from £5 to £40 ('iieh, aceonliiio; (<> 
size ; and a steam-engine, with boiler for wood fuel 


Diameter 

of 

i Impeller. 

No. of 
Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Horse- 

power 

required. 

Diameter 
! of Discharge- 
IMpc. 

Cubic feet 
of Air pot- 1 
minute.* ! 

13 inches. 

l,S0O to 2,000 


5111. (round) 

1,050 1 

i 16 „ 

1,700 to 1,900 

i 

6 

1.5U0 ! 

19 

1,000 to l,S00 

1} 


1,750 ] 

22 „ 

1 ,500 to 1 ,700 



2,000 ’ 

25 

1 ,400 to I ,(K)0 

21 

^ 10 „ 

2,5(K) i 

30 „ 

1 1 ,300 to 1 .500 

.r 

12 „ • 

3,000 ^ 

' 30 

1 1.200 to 1,400 

4 

14 ,,(Hquai'ei 

5,000 . 

i 42 

1,000 to 1,200 

5^ 

17 

7,500 : 

43 ,, 

MOO to 1 ,0(X) 


-V-/ ,, 

10,000 


* '.riu'se quantities arc said to be roiwiderabl v under the mark. 

complete, of power sufficient to ilrive a [tair of the 
largest-sized fans, would cost from £250 to £450 in 
this coimtiy. The same engine would, however, be 
available for other purposes, to be noticed hereafter ; 
so that only a moiety of the expense would fall on 
the ventilation. 

For the ventilation of barracks for the wing of a 
regiment, or any smaller number of men, whei’c fans 
of a smaller size would be snffic'ient, Aiiu'riean horse- 
tread mills, or the ordinary hovse-power marhinery . 
Avorkedby bullocks (see Fj'ontispiece), would ansAver 
as the motive poAver Auny w(‘ll imleed'; ami for a still 
smaller number of men, the fans might be woi-ked l»y 
hand. 

In order that the air supplied to the barracks may 
be pure, and of even temperature, it should be drawn 
from a considerable height above the surface of flu; 
ground, say tliroiigh a shaft or t;himm,*y, IhirtA* or 
forty feet in height and six feet square inside, ajul 
so constructed that all comnmnieation wit h the ground 
can be effe<‘tually shut otf. 
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Some years ago, I coiulucled a series of ol)serva- 
lions on tlie teinjieratnre of tlie atinos[)here at night, 
at twenty-five feet from the ground, and found the 
range of the tliermoineter lietween sunset and sunrise 
Yory much less than witliin three feet of tlie earth, or 
oven over tlie meteorological table, where the instru- 
ments wciiH? carefully prtiteeted from radiation. The 
register of thesi.' observations, wlii<*h extended <jvei‘ 
about eighteen months, was destroyed in the mutiny 
in 1857; but 1 remember the evenness and eoni- 
jjaratively less range of temperature, which I noted 
with considerable interest. 1 may mention, for the 
information of those who may wish to rei)eat the 
observations, that tliey wei'c taken with two 
minimum thermonu.ters and a long jiole, placed in 
the middle of an open si>ace, away from trees and 
buildings of all kinds. One of the thermometers 
was liung on the pole at three feet fi’om the ground, 
and the other suspended at the toj) of it, by a cord 
which ran through a block and allowed tlie instrument 
to be lowered at pleasun? for olisenation. The 
observations were taken regularly at sunset,- 10 p.in., 
and sunrise. In addition to these observations, 
others wi're registered occasionally at shortt'r in- 
tervals. 'A moment’s retlection will show any one 
possessed of ordinary meteorologi(.*al knowlcilge, that 
tln^ foregoing results were just what might be ex- 
pected. At the same time, they are imiiortant facts, 
wdiich, in addition to the other advantages of the 
supply of air for ventilation bt:ing drawn from a eon* 
siderable height above the ground, should not be 
overlooked. 
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Means sliould also be i)rovitle(l for supplying the 
air cold or warm, as may be necessary. As the full 
propelling force of the; fans should be available fur* 
driving the air to the extrcrnilics of the Hues, it must 
be drawn, not forced, through the refrigerating or the 
heating apparatus. 

For refrigeration, which will be more generally 
required in India than heating, the apartnumt H, Fig. 
1, must be litted with a series of “ Khuss Tatties of 
sufficient extent to cool 20,000 cubic feet of air p(;r 
minute from a temperature of 117^ ; for this purpose 
about 750 square feet of tattie will bo required. If 
the cooling room be 2.-5 ft. broad and 10 ft. in height, a 
tattie of this size would give a coolijig surface of 250 
s<piarc feet ; so that three-irndi tatties would, accord- 
ing to the above calculation, be sufficient ; but for 
facility of renewal, repairs, &c., th(^ tatties must be 
inaele in sections of al>out 25 s(iuare leet each part, and 
litted into frame-work (Fig. 11, b), so that each large 
tattie would be composed of ten small ones (.>1' the 
above size (sc'c Fig. 11). As a considerable portion 
of the dimensions ol‘ each tattie will be takem up by 
the frame-work, it will be necessary to liav(' four 
rows, as shown in Figs. 4 and 11. The frames should 
be inclined at an angle of 25'’^ or 30*^, so as to afford 
greater facility lA' keejung the tatties wet. For tins 
purpose inch-and-a-half water-pipes (Fig. 11, n) 


Tlie kus-kus is a swcct-sinelling grass, of wbicli refrigerating “ tatties 
or Bcreen.s are made. In addition to cooling the air, the kua-h^Si when kept 
moist, imparts to it a dclieioiifi aroma. When the teinpcratuio of the air out- 
side stands at from 150^ to 120® Fiihr., that inside may, Ity the aid of IhcfO 
tatties, be kept at 60® or even low-cn 
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should be laid under the lioor of the cooling-room ; and 
others, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, screwed 
on (Fig. 11, c) to these at right angles; the latter 


Fm. 11. 



Part of a Khuss Tattic, or Uefrigcrating •Screen, in position, li B B. Wooden frame, ex- 
tending from side to side, and from top to bottom of cooling-room. C CJ C. Watering rods. 
I) D. Water pipe underneath the floor of cooling. room, into which the watering rods are screwed 
when required. 

must extend perpendicularly to within two feet of 
the top of the tatties. Tlieso perpendicular tubes 
must be pi'rforated on the side facing tin* tatties, so 
as to throw a regular shower of water over a given 
space, say live leet in breadth and the whole heigJit 
of the room, and thus provide thoroughly for the 
tatties being kept constantly wet without the aid of 
manual labour. Means for the suiiply of water will 
be described hereaftei-. An ice-making machine 
might bo used for cooling the air ; but a machine of 
the size that would be reipiired would be very 
expensive ; and, as tlie refrigeration is only required 
for a short time each year, the tatties, if properly 
arranged, will answer every purpose. 

For warming juirposevS, nothing e:an be better than 
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hot-water In this case, three air-chambers 

will 1)0 necessary; namely, one tor the hot-water 
pipes ; one for the passage of cold air ; and one for 
mixing the hot and cold air togi'ther (see Fig. 12). 
Wlienever artificially warmed air is required — and 
it should always be used in the barracks at hill 
stations — the temperature should not be regulated 
by any interference with the hot-water pipes ; they 
should aluays be maintained at an uniform heat, 
and the temperature of thii air in the tines regulated 
by the admixture of cold air with the hot, as already 
described. This, if jiroperly inariaged, will afford 
(he means of maintaining the temperature of the air 
in the barracks to any required degree. 

In addition to the other advantages of this svstem 
of ventilation, the air can l)e wai^ln'd, by passing it 
through a shower of water impregnatc'd with any of 
the .permanganates or other disinfecting substance. 
The charcoal air-tiltm*, described in my pa]ier read 
before the Jlritish Association, could easily be brought 
into play in this mode of ventilation ; but 1 believe 
that, if the air be drawn through a shaft forty feet 
in height, no filtering will be necessary. 

All the egress-openings for the vitiated air should 
be in the roof, and should open direct into external 
space, so that the whole of the foul air may at once 
be carried clear away from the vicinity of the 
buildings. For an Indian climate, nothing can be 
better than open ridges, such as are in pretty general 
use at present ; but they should be open Iroin end to 
end of the building, so that there may be no 
obstruction to tlic <liroet ascent of the foul air. 
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thus, the ascending movement being its natural 
direction, it will be easily propelled onwards by a 
continuous stream of fresh air entering below ; and, 
its place being thus occupied by a denser body, it 
can never again return to be re-inspired, provided 
proper arrangements have been made in the roof for 
its final exit. 

I'he only objections to open ridges are the ad- 
mission of dust during dust-storms, and of birds. 
The dust is a very trifling inconvimieucc in com- 
parison with the advantages of free ventilation ; and 
the liirds, which are very troublesome and offensive, 
can easily be exiduded by wire-netting fixed in frame- 
work, and fitted perpendicularly under the roof of 
tlie ridge. (xalvanised wire-netting, with meshes 
snfficienf.ly small to exidudc small fiirds, costs about 
2s. t)d. per square yard, so that the cost of such 
iKitting for a barrack 200 feet in length would amount 
iO only about £30- a trilling outlay compared with 
till' comfort of being free from such a nuisance. 

Strong currents and draughts ari' arguments con- 
stanlly urged against the ‘‘ plenum method ” of 
A cutilation, Imt without good grounds, as I shall 
show heri'aftcr. Other minor points, such as unequal 
action, choking of the flues with filth thrown into 
them, and so on, are so obviously easily jirovided 
against by the most ordinary care, that they hardly 
deserve nolicc. If the fans are worked by steam or 
other well-regulated motive power under proper con- 
trol, the ventilation must be steady and uniform ; 
much more so, indeed, than by any other means ; 
and, the mouths of the diffusion-pipes being covered 
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with finely-porforatod plates, and protected by iron 
gratings to prevent injury to these plates, no filth 
can possibly enter the flues. 

With reference to the strojig currents and 
draughts alluded to, it must be borne in mind that 
the air will enter in fine jets, in oblique and 
horizontal directions, and is consequently easily 
deflected and readily diffused in the surrounding 
space, causing no perceptible draughts — at least no 
offensive ones — provided the renewed air be not at 
a very low temperature. Means have already been 
suggested for providing against this when necessary. 
It is evident that there can be no vtmtilation without 
movement of air ; still, when this movement is duly 
regulated, according to the temperature of the air 
and tlio wants of the system, it is either altogether 
imperceptible or, at least, inoffensive. It is not the 
mere motion of air which is the cause of offence 
in draughts, but the movement of air in projmrtions 
or of a character uncongenial to the condition of the 
sysbnn at the moment. It lias already been shown, 
that the due maintenance of health requires the 
body to be constantly surrounded with pure air ; 
and that this can only ho efletited by the air being 
kept in constant circulation about the body, so as to 
carry off the noxious exhalations as they are formed. 
If the movement of the air be maintained at a steady 
pressure with no such sudden alterations of tern- 
pemture as shall create an undue increase in 
evaporation from the surface of the body, no draughts 
Avill be felt, or, at least, no ill-effects will be ex- 
perienced. 
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‘‘The perfection of ventilation consists in the 
free supply of air, so completely attuned to and in 
harmony with the frame on which it acts, that its 
operation is not perceived and, as long as a certain 
relative uniformity of temperature is maintained 
steadily between the surface of the body and the 
surrounding air, this will be the case. It is on this 
principle that the punkah, so essential to health and 
comfort at certain seasons in India, acts beneficially. 
It does not change the air of the apartment or affect 
its tem|)erature in the smallest degree: but it sets 
the atmosphere in motion, and thus enables a 
larger (piantity to come into contact with the body 
in a given time. In this way there is established an 
increased and pretty uniform amount of evaporation 
of the perspiration, and consequently a r('duction in 
temperature of the surface of the body generally, 
which rend(?rs a .series of currents and <iraiights, so 
long as their action is steady and the temperature of 
the air moderate, highly agreeable to even delicate 
females, who would shudder at the mere mention of 
what is generally called a draught. This would lead 
to the inference, that a moderate current of air may 
bo passed over th<* body with impunity — indeed, with 
decided advantage — und(U' certain conditions, provided 
the temperature of the air be not very low, and the 
movement moderate and steady. In fact, w(; have 
familiar examples of this during the hot season in 
Upper India in almost every house, where evcri'" 
person who can attbrd it sits the whole day, and 
many sleep at night, Avith impunity, under the blast 
of a “ thermantidote." 
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At lower temperatures, liowever, the case is 
diflereiit ; as then, in addition to a cei’tain amount of 
evaporation, there is a sudden abstraction of h(.‘at by 
the direct (M)iitact of the body with a cold fluid. 
Tlie effect is consequently marked and disagreeable, 
or actually injurious, according to the rate at which 
the air moves. 

In the plains of India, however, the temperature 
of Ihe atmosphere very seldom falls so low as to be 
disagreeable, wIkui the air moves in a very gentle 
continuous stream, so as not to be perceptible unless 
carefully noticed. Tliis condition of matters, it is to 
b(' observed, would be fulfilled by the system here 
recommended. In the hills and other places, where 
the climate is to a certain extent cold foi* a few 
months of the year, tlu' temperature of the air used 
ill ventilation could very (jasily be regulated liy arti- 
ficial heat ; but, with the exception of barracks at 
hill-stations, this would very rarely be necessary. 

When ventilation would be reijuired as a very 
temporary arrangement only, canvas tubes, of about' 
the size, and made (‘xactly on tin? jirinciple of shij) 
windsails, would answer the juirpose very well. 
Some years ago I vinitilated jiart of a house with 
common fanuers and canvas tubes, and have since 
seen the air from an ordinary “ thermautidote ” 
cimductcd all over a. large house by the same means. 
For the purpose under consideration, the main tube 
must, oi‘ course, be suspended horizontally along the 
niiddhi of the barrack ; and the diffusion-pipes must 
branch off at the proiier places, in much the same 
way as the earthenwari' pipes from the underground 
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flues. Though this apparatus is somewhat unsightly, 
compared to the more substantial plan of masonry 
flues, &c., it will effect perfect ventilation of every 
corner of an apartment. 

The same system of ventilation applies, of course, 
to all places where large bodies of human beings are 
congregated togethei*. Tn the case of j)risons, where 
the Ians are worked by the prisoners, it would not be 
convenient or advisable to have them outside the 
main wall ; nor would it indeed bo necessary, as the 
fans may be placed at any distance from tliefresli-air 
shaft. The fans should be in tlu^ best position with 
relation to the cells and wards for forcing the fresh-air 
into them; and thclresh-air sliaft should bo in such a 
position as will insure a perfectly pure supply of air. 

Ventilniion of Tents. 

The ventilation of tents, seeing that the cubic 
space per man is sometimes as low as 77 feet, never 
more tlian, and very rarely so much as, 220 foot, 
stands in even greater need of improvement than 
that of barracks. In the first place, the construction 
of the tents now in use is defective, inasmuch as 
they have not an opening I’ound the poh; in singhs 
poled tents, and along tlm whole length of the ridgti 
in double-poled tents, for the egress of tlie foul air. 
The remedy for this very great defect is so simple, 
that I think there must be tents with such openings, 
although I have never seim any of them. It m<'r('ly 
consists in two feet of each fly round the polo in 
single poles, and on each side of the ridge in double 
poles, being made of strong rope lacing or n(4,-work. 
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instead of canvas, with a small canvas fly over all 


Fio. 13. 
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(see Figs. 13 and 14), to keep out the wet. This will 
form a roof exactly like, in point of facility for ven- 
tilation, the roof witli open ridge in barracks. Can- 
vas so rapidly absorbs moisture, and along with it 
any impurities which may bc! suspended in it, that 
it is most desirable that the vitiated air, which is 
saturated witli moisture, should be got rid of without 
remaining in contaet with the cloth of the tent ; and 
this will be readily effected, by its ascending direct 
into the ojieu air through the openings round the 
poles and ridges. 

As in tli(i case of the barracks, however, open 
ridges without other means will not be sufficient for 
the ventilation of tents ; and here again the plenum 
method, with fan?), should bo brought into play. One 
fan, with a sixteon-imdi impeller, would be sufficient 
for the ventilation of accommodation for a company, 
or for one hundred individuals disposed in eight or 
ton tents. The fans (Fig. 13, i and 2 ; Fig. 14, m) 
should be arranged in pairs so as to propel the air in 
opposite directions, and placed so that one driving- 
wheel (Fig. 13, :5) will answer lor both. The whole 
machinery should bo firmly secured to a platform, 
and placed on wheels (Fig. 14, m), for tJie convmiiencc 
of ready transport and action. I’he fans being small, 
the whole machinery of one pair, including the 
necessary appliances for the diffusion of the air for 
200 individuals, would bo a light load for one pair of 
bullocks, and consequently would alwaj's, during 
marches, be on the camping ground in time to com- 
mence the ventilation as soon as the tents wore 
pitched. The fresh air would be conveyed from the 
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very much the same way as suggested for the 
temporary vcutilation of barracks. The jnaiu tube 
(Fig, 13, B; Fig. 14, k), made of canvas and 
wooden hoops, exactly like a ship’s windsail, and of 
about the same diameter, should be carried along the 
windward side of the tents, on, or rather suspended 
from, light bamboo shears (Fig. 14). A branch tube 
for each tent (Fig. 13, o) will be sufficient. 

If moderate care be observed in ]>itching the 
tents and placing tlic ventilating apparatus, the 
ventilation with canvas tubing will proceed in 
exactly the same way as in the more substantial 
masonry flues under ground. Supposing tlic tents 
which are to be ventilated are twenty in number, 
containing accommodation for two companies of 
European soldiers, the fans must be placed in the 
middle of the line, in such a position as to command 
as straight a course as possible in both directions for 
the main tubes b b and g (Fig. 13), which are sus- 
pended from bamboo shears or stilts (see 1 1 1 , Fig. 
14) at a couveiiicut height from the ground, and to 
windwmrd of the tents when practicable. The air, 
being set in motion by the fans, will, as in the case 
of the permanent barracks, seek tlic most ready 
place of exit ; and in doing so will enter tlie fresh air 
tubes (0, Fig. 13), pass on to the dift'usion-reservoir 
D, and from it be diffused into the interior of the 
tent by the diffusion-pipes e e e (Fig. 13) and 
H u (Fig. 14). The foul air will make its escape 
through the open ridge of the tent at f. 

In pitching the tents, it will be desirable to 
arrange them as regularly, and keep them as close 
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together, as possible, as ot herwise; an unnecessary 
(quantity of main tubing will be; required. In other 
respects, no inconvenience can arise from irregularity 
in distance ; as tlie fresh air supply-tube for each tent 
can be lengthened at will. The pitching of the tent 
being completed, the dilfusing apparatus should next 
be adjusted by suspending the diffusion-reservoir to 
the ridge-pole, and securing it to the standai’d iioles 
of the tent and loops on the inner (ly and W'alls 
prepared Ibi* tlie purpose. The diffusion-jiipes must 
be laced to the sides of the tent, near the eaves, and 
wdtliin about eighteen inches of the ground (see d d, 
and E E, Figs. 14 and 15) ; and lastly, the fresh air 
supply-tube, being passed through the opening made 
for it between the wall and fly in the end of the tent, 
will be joined to the msiin by a joint at 1 5, Fig. 13. The 
fresh air wilt escape from the diffusion-pijies, through 
eyelet-holes, a little below tin; eaves of the tent, and 
at the lower ends of the tubes. (See A A, and.B b. 
Figs. 14 and 15). 

A few words regarding the management of the 
connecting-joint, which, as far as I know, is quite new, 
may be useful. The ring n (Fig. J (5) is a very little 
longer than the ring b ; but by eom})ressing it a very 
little it takes an oval shape, and readily passes through 
the latter; and, the pressure being withdraw'ii, it im- 
mediately assumes its circular form, ami catches 
behind the ring h. Traction being made on b, the 
tube takes the connected form n. A few pieces of 
tube, with connecting-joint ends, should always be 
kept at hand. With a pair of spare stilts and a short 
piece of tube, with joint-ends, no real difficulty can 
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arise in adjusting the a])[)aratiis, us by these ineaiis 
the distance between any two given points can be in- 
creased or decreased at pleasure. 

Fans of the size already described discharge 
l/)00 cubic feet of air per minute, and cost at the 
foundry £7. A pair of such fans, with driving gear, 
platform, and carriage complete, wovdd probably cost 
500 rupees by the time the apparatus could be ready 
for use, exclusive of tubing, wliich coidd be procured 
in India. 

It must be borne in mind that, while men <|uartered 
in tents continue to sleep on tin* ground, no system 
of ventilation, howeven* perfect, can render the atmo- 
sphere pine and healthy; but this, like the other 
defects in tents, might very ea.'^ily bes remedied. 
Insti'adof the idumsy uncomforta ble wooden licdsteads 
supplied at [iresent for the use of European soldimvs 
in India, why should they not have folding iron 
ones, which, in ordinary times of peace, they would 
always carry witli them, and for the safety anti gootl 
order of which they should be hehl responsible, in the 
same manner as for any other part of their kit ? 1 have 
seen several kinds of folding iron bedsteads, atlmirably 
suited for the purpose in ipiestiou. 'I'liese liedsteads 
weigh about 62lbs., and, I believe, could be supplied 
of a strong substantial de.staiption for from 15 to 18 
shillings each. Then* are such articles as low as 
7s. 6d. ; but the more expensive ones, being stronger 
and better made, would be cheaper in the end. 

The carriage of all these additional necessaries will 
probably be objected to ; and, as a matter of course, 
additional carriage would be necessary on (heir ac- 
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count; but in times of peace troops are not constantly 
on the niov(i, and in ordinary marclies sixteen carts 
ATOuld be sufficient for the conveyance of the ven- 
tilating ajjparatus and bedsteads of a whole regiment 
of a thousand strong. 

Ventilation on the Plenum ” Principle. iSt. George's 

Hall. 

For ventilation on tlie “ plenum ” or impulsive 
principle, preference is generally given, both in this 
country and in America, to large fans, of from ten to 
twenty feet in diameter, revolving at a slow speed of 
about fifty or sixty revolutions per minute. No 
doubt they answer admirably where one building only 
has to be ventilated, and where the basement story is 
available for the machinery, so as to obviate the 
necessity of forcing the air through flues of any great 
length. 

Were it necessary to discuss further the advan- 
tages of this method, many excellent examples of 
ventilation with fans of various constructions and 
sizes, &c., all more or less elTective, could be cited. 
A few words on one of them, however, may not be 
out of place ; namely, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
the ventilation of which was executed under the 

t 

direction and supervision of the late Dr. Boswell 
Beid, who ventilated several other public buildings on 
the plenum principle, and very justly stood high as 
an authority on (piestions of ventilation. In the 
ventilation of this building there are four large fans, 
each ten feet in diameter, driven by a steam-engine, 
and making from fifty to sixty revolutions per 
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minute. They are placed about tlie centre of the 
building, in the basement floor. Three fans impel 
the fresh air through a series of large horizontal flues 
or passages, into which the greater part of the base- 
ment is divided ; and it is finally diffused into the 
gi'eat hall, courts, and other apartments, through 
trellised work and openings in the sides of the floors 
and wall, most of which are covered with gratings. 
The flues are fitted with valves, which are, in reality, 
large folding doors, arranged in every conceivalflc 
position likely to be useful in giving the air every 
reciuired direction, and for affording the ready admix- 
ture of heated air with the cold atmos])here. IJy 
this means a uniform temperature of about GO 
Fahr., or any other required degree, can be main- 
tained for any length of time all over the Imild- 
ing. The vitiated air escapes through numerous 
openings about tlie cornices and ornamental open 
work in the ceiling, into a large air-chamber between 
the arched roof of the great hall and the outer 
roof of the building, and finally passes througJi a 
large shaft into the open air. The foul air vents 
and shaft arc i)rovided Avitli gas-burners, for the pur- 
pose of creating a draught through ; but 1 was 
informed that it was very seldom found necessary to 
light these burners. The ventilation of this very 
large building appears to be as complete as could 
possibly be desired. On the occasion of my last 
visit the sessions were being held, and consequently 
all the courts were crowded, and there were great 
numbers of people all over the place, yet the air was 
perfectly free from all unpleasant smell. The tern- 
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perature in tlie convt room was G6", and not t.lic least 
draught was perceptible in any ])art of it. 

To ventilate barracks on an extensive scale with 
large fans, placed in the position recommended by 
Dr. Reid, would be an extremely expensive matter ; 
and unnecessarily so, seeing that the same results 
can be obtained with smaller fans revolving at a 
greater speed. To reach the extremities of compar- 
atively small Hues of great length, the air must 
necessarily leave the month of the tan at a consider- 
able velocity and pressure ; but it docs not follow 
that there rau.stbe ollbnsive currents in the apartments 
ventilated. On the contrary, if proper attention is 
paid to the perforated coverings of the; openings for 
the exit of air, imperceptible dilfusion (;ari l)e effected, 
at least as much so as when tin; motion of the air is 
slow and the openings for its diffusion are large. 
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WATER. 

It has been estimated (hat more than 70 per 
cent, of all living organic matter consists of water ; 
and, as this large proportion is obtained, in one way 
or another, from the food and liquids taken into the 
stomach, it will be at once evident that the greatest 
care is called for, in pi’oviding it for domestic pur- 
poses, that it be of a pure and wholesome quality. 


• Chemistrif of Water. 

Water, which was considered an elementary sub- 
stance by the old philosophers, is composed of 
hydrogen and oxygen, in the proportions of two 
measures of the foi-mer to one of the latter by 
volume, or one [lart of hydi-ogeii to eight of oxygen 
by weight ; that is, the union of these two gases in 
these proportions produces watei'. It is, however, 
never found absolutely' pure in any quantity. In 
nature, it always holds in solution or suspension a 
variety of substances more or less beneficial or 
injurious in the animal economy^, according to the 
nature of the substance and to the condition of the 
body at the time when it is received into the system. 
Water, as it is met with in nature, contains always more 
or less of saline and mineral matters, in proportions 
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varying with the nature and composition of the soil 
and rocks over which it flows or through w'hich it 
percolates ; and, in addition to “ these inorganic sub- 
stances, it contains organic matters arising from the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
eitlier growing in the water or cast into it.” 

In all countries, water ibr domestic purposes is 
procured from much the same kind of sources, 
namely, running streams, surface-wells, tanks, and 
deep wells ; and contains silica, salts of potash, soda, 
magnesia, lime, organic matter, and sometimes other 
substances in certain proportions, according to the 
composition of the soil of the locality, and the depth 
of the wells from which it is obtained. As far as these 
specialities are concerned, the <iuantities of organic 
and inorganic matters in water will bear a certain 
relative proi)ortion in every country where the Soil is 
of alluvial formation. But it must be borne in mind 
that, in addition to their natural comjiosition, all soils 
near the surface of the earth contain more or less of 
the substances thrown on the ground, and that sur- 
face-water is very liable to hold in solution or suspen- 
sion substances which do not belong to the soil 
naturally, and may be veiy local in their origin. As the 
composition of the water of few localities has been 
more carefully determined than in that of London, 
the following comparative statement of the quantities 
of organic and inorganic matters in some of the 
waters snpplicid to London and its neighbourhood 
will illustrate the large quantity of foreign substances 
which water may hold in solution or suspension, and 
.show, in some degree, what may be expected in water 
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supplied for domestic purposes in India, where it is 
chiefly obtained from surface-wells and tanks. 


Org^anic 

matter. 


SUKFACK WELLS. 

IJelgrave-mews 

Gral’ton- street j 

W andswovtli-road | 

Spencer’ft-court I 

Broad- street, Golden-squ arc. 


Grains per gal. 
15 
2 <; 

14 

5 


KIVEU WATER. 
Grand Jimctioii Water! 

Company J 

New liivci 

Thames, at Twickenham... 


1-5 


1 

2 


DEEP WELLS IN CHALK. 

Trafal gar-square 

Hicliinond 

Long- aero 


•80 


Inorganic 

matter. 

Total. 

Analyst. 

'uins perga], 

MO 

12S 

Aldis. 

n5 

14 1 

flillicr. 

72 

01 1 

Odliiig. 

172 

IBfl 

II. D. Thom; oil. 

102 

107 

Powell. 

21-5 

23-5 

Hoffman. 

21-0 

22-0 


20-0 

22-0 

Clark. 

os-oo 

C8-00 

Abel. 

27-20 

28-00 

Henry. 

57*00 ! 

CT-W 

Graham.* 


From the above analyses, it will be seen that the 
water of surface-wells contains by far the largest 
quantity of organic matter — a circumstance which 
must invai'iably be the case wherever the wells derive 
their supply from the percolation of moistme through 
tlu! subsoil, or from water flowing directly into them 
from the surface of the ground. 


Water-Hupply in India. 

Although many of the wells in India are very 
deep, in some cases upwards of 150 feet, still the 
average is under 40 feet ; and the whole water- 
supply is from the surface in some shape or other. 
If filtration through the subsoil lie not sufficient to 
purify the water of the organic matters taken u]) in 


* Dr. E. Lankestcr'a “ Guide to the Eood ColleAdion of llio Suulli Ken- 

sington Museum.** 
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its first contact with the earth, it will, in a great 
proportion of cases, become impure ; and, the water 
being sparkling and to all appearance pure, from the 
carbonic acid generated in the course of the decom- 
position of the organic matter and more or less saline 
matter held in solution in the water, the impurity will 
esea})e detection. However, it so ha])pens that the 
subsoil is, as a general rule, quite sufficient to purify 
the water as it passes through it ; and it issues at 
the bottom of wells 25 or 30 feet deep sufficiently 
free of oi’ganic matter to render it quite pure enough 
for all ordinary ijurposes. It always contains more 
or less of inorganic substances, such as some of the 
salts of potash, carbonate of soda, chloride of sodium, 
and carbonate and sulphate of lime, but in such small 
quantities as to bo inappreciable, or, at least, harm- 
less in their effects. Wherever it is otherwise, the 
taste will discover the injurious excess, and the evil 
will be avoided. 

But, although organic impurities do not enter the 
wells and tanks from below, a sufficient quantity docs 
reach them by direct means, in many instances, to 
render the Avater supplied for domestic purposes in 
India often absolutely filthy. When a native bathes 
he does not carry the water to a distance from the well 
for the purpose, but he sits on the edge of it, and 
pours the water over his body, allowing it to run 
back into the Avell ; and he not only Avashes his body 
in this Avay, but also any little clothes he may have 
about him, which must be saturated Avith perspiration 
and other liltli. Hence every Avell frequented by 
natives, and the ground immediately round it, contains 
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a great deal of the organic matter daily given off by two 
or three hundred human beings. Again, tanks are, if 
possible, worse ; for, if the bathers do not go into them 
bodily, every drop of . water, as it runs off them and is 
wrung from their wet clothes, returns into the tank. 
Who, that has seen a large encampment, can have 
escaped remarking the lively scenes at the wells and 
tanks in the vicinity at night, although he may hav(' 
overlooked the fact that his cuj) of tea the following 
morning will be prepared Avitli a portion of the water 
he has Just seen used in washing the bodies and 
clothes of fifty dirty human beings ? 

With regard to rivers, no description can convey 
an idea of their filthy state, particularly in the lower 
parts of the country. In addition to all other kinds 
of tilth, the dead are thrown into the rivers, instead 
of being burnt or interred ; and thousands are dis- 
posed of in tins way annually. I have myself seen 
upwards of fifty dead human bodies, besides numbers 
of carcases of lower animals, floating in the Eiver 
Hooghly, within sight at one time; and these 
corpses float up and down with the tide until the 
flesh falls off the bones, and they sink to the bottom, 
or lie exposed, at low water, on the muddy banks. 

Inqmritif of Wells. 

It is by no means determined that all impurities 
in wells emanate solely from either of the sources 
already indicated. It must be borne in mind that 
these wells, which supply the chief part of the water 
used for domestic purposes, stand constantlj'^ open- 
mouthed, ready to receive everything that may come 
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their way. Is it not, then, very probable that some, 
at present undetermined, deleterious substances are 
swept into them by the wind ? and are they not very 
likely receptacles for a subtle, invisible poison, like 
that of malaiia, which always hangs near the earth 
in low situations, and of which we at present know 
little or nothing, except that, the closer to the ground 
its victims arc situated, the more sure is its action, 
and the more fatal its result ? 

We know also that foul air will accumulate in 
any well, however pure the water per se may bo ; 
and, as water absorbs gases rapidly, if left in contact 
with foul air it very soon becomes highly impure, 
particularly on the surface. It is therefore evident 
that the use of water that has remained stagnant for 
even only a few days in deep wtdls should be avoided. 
But, instead of this, the only means of supplying 
water for dome.stic purposes in India, provides that 
the most impure water of every well shall be first 
used. When a person on a march arrives at the end 
of his day’s journey, his water-carrier proceeds to 
the nearest well, and with a small leathern bucket 
draws water for his use, which must necessarily be 
from the very surface of the well, for he has not the 
means of drawing it from the bottom ; and conse- 
quently the water supplied is more or less imi^ure, 
according to the time it has remained stagnant, to say 
nothing of the other sources of impurities already 
noticed. The same thing takes place with regiments 
or small parties of men marching through the country. 
The men arrive, at the end of the day’s march, tired 
and thirsty, and the first thing they do is to gulp 
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down a draught of water procured from the surface of 
the nearest well, which has remained stagnant, it may 
be, for weeks. Again, on the arrival of troops at 
new stations, the water first used has very often been 
stagnant in the wells for considerable periods ; so 
that whole regiments may, and indeed do, often use 
for months continuously w'ater charged with malarious 
organic poisons, without being in the least degree; 
aware of it, for in taste, and to all appearance, the 
water may be pure and sweet. 

However, let the impurities and their source be 
what they may, we have too good reason to know 
that they do exist, and that they are more or less 
obnoxious to health according to circumstances. 
Hence the necffssity for a plentiful supply of pure 
water for the troops is a matter of the first importance ; 
and this can very easily be effeetisd with ordinary 
care, and at no very great additional expense to tliat 
attending the present very defective system. 

Provision of Pure Water. 

In the first place, the supply should be plentiful, 
and drawn from near the bottom of deep wells ; and 
in the second, all the water used for drinking and 
culinary purposes, whether in cantonments or on the 
march, should be properly filtered. 

It is very rarely the case that pure water, at least 
sufficiently so for all ordinary domestic purposes, 
cannot be obtained by digging deeplj’^ enough for it ; 
and, therefore, wherever the water is brackish or 
otherwise impure, the boring should be continued 
until strata bearing sweet water are reached. At 

F 
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places such as Agra and Cawnpore, for instance, 
where the water in some of the wells is sweet and in 
others l>rackish, there can be little doubt that, by 
boring deciply enough, say within two hundred feet, 
sweet water (;ould be procured at almost any point. 
In fact, at the former place, the wells from which the 
best Avater is obtained are all very deep ; and, as 
these wells are not confined to one particular part, 
but are found in uncertain localities in and about the 
station, it may fairly bo assumed that the strata 
bearing sweet water extend under the whole area of 
the district, and could be reached within a reasonable 
depth ; and this would, no doubt, bo the case at all 
the other stations in India, where brackish water 
exists in impure wells. 

For the supj)ly of a regiment, say one thousand 
strong, in cantonments, one well, Avith two sets of 
pumps and one filter, Avould be <|uite sufficient. The 
well should be in the vicinity of the A'cntilating 
apparatus (Fig. 1, p. 31) ; so that the same steam- 
engine would answer for driving the fans, pumps, and 
ice-making machine. Tlic filter may be situated 
either at the avcU or at any other convenient place. 
Cheap and efficient filters could very easily be erected 
at the barracks ; but water absorbs gases so rapidly, 
that it should never bo stored in any quantity near 
places Avhere it might be exposed to foul air. If the 
filter be distant from the well, the only difference 
Avill be the cost of additional pipe for conveying the 
water from the avcU to it. There are many excellent 
kinds of pum])s, each claiming its own special advan- 
tages ; but I would recommend the one called the 
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California lift, a diagram and description of whicli 
will be given under the head of Water Supply for 
Camp (p. 71). Tt is very simple, least likely to get out 
of order, aud the most economical of all the pum{)s I 
have seen at work. It will answer for any depth of 
well, from ten to upwards of two Imtidred feet, and 
can be worked either by hand, steam, or other power. 
It can be made of any size; but a pair of small 
pumps will be lictter than one largo one, for the 
reason that repaii’s can be cffectcid without discontinn- 
ing the supply of water, and the first cost will not be 
much more than that of one large one. Two five-inch 
cylinder pumps will raise 5,200 gallons per hour, or 
62,400 in twelve hours, equal to fifty gallons per 
man per diem^ for upwards of 1 200 men ; a quantity 
more than sufficient for every purpose for a whole 
regiment, including swimming baths, irrigation of 
gardens, &c. 

The filter may be constructed of either iron or 
masonry ; and the plan represented in Fig. 17 
(p. 68) will bo found easily arranged, olliciont, and 
economical. 

Water-pipes should be laid on to each barrack, in 
the usual way, so as to affoi'd a ready and plentiful 
supply of water at all times, without the aid of water- 
carriers, who should be completely dispensed with. 
Attached to each barrack should be one or more 
drinking fountains ; and none can be better for 
the purpose than those manufactured by Messrs. 
Macfarlane and Co., of Glasgow. Those fountains 
have self-acting spring stop-cocks, and conscipiontly 
prevent the possibility of unnecessary wastnge from 
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leaving' the coeks open. They arc very neat, clean, 

take up little space, and arc cheap. Fountains like 

« 

Fw. 17. 



1' liter for Barracks. A. Ground plan. A i Longitudinal section. As Cross section. B. 
Uniiltcred water. Bl Kilterod water. C. Diaphragm of lllter. I). Separation wall between 
inter and reservoir, li. Keservoir for altered water. F F. Gravel and fine sand (15 inebes). 
G. Charcoal (10 indies'. II, Fecd-liole. I. Tassage under diaphragm of filter, for water in 
jirocrss oi' ailration. K K. I’a^sago lor filtered water into reservoir. L. Di.<!tributian-pipR, 
M l\l. Rian-holcs for gaining admissioii into filtered re.servoir. These inan-hole.s should bo 
kept carefully closed, except when absolutely rciiuired to be open for cleaning or repairing the 
interior of the ai'paratus. 

the sketch Fig. 18* Avould answer admirably for 
the purpose, and should lie unsparingly supplied. 
Amongst their many advantages, they will obviate 
the necessity for drinking water that has lain long in 
dirty vessels ; and tlioy will go far in preventing the 
men from having recourse to the grog-bottle. If a 
glass of pure cold water were always available, there 


One of this description costs at the foundry £2 18 b. 6d, 
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would be far less inducement for indulging in ardent 
spirits. It is all very well to proacli against the 
abuse of spirits — and it Cannot be too severely 

Fia. IS. 



Drinking ruuntain. 


deprecated — but, with nothing better than a little 
dirty warm water to drink, in a dry, hot, sultry 
night, when a person is parched with thirst to the 
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last degree, there are few who could resist the 
temptation of mixing a little spirits with such 
beverage. Warm water and rum arc more palatable, 
at any time, than stale warm water by itself. Let 
the reason be what it may, tip})ling only requires a 
beginning ; and one of the best preventives, par- 
ticularly in India, would be a ready supply of pure 
fresh, cold water. Were a cistern properly con- 
structed for the cooling of water by ice connected 
with the drinking ibuntains already described, a 
supply of good cold water would always be available, 
and would prove one of the greatest boons Avhich 
could be conferred on the British soldier in India. 

Means for Cooling Water. 

The moans for cooling water or for other refri- 
gerating purposes, need no longer be a desideratum 
in any i)art of India. I have several times lately 
seen a machine at work manufacturing ice of great 
density and excellent tjuality, in every respect quite 
as good as any river or lake ice. These machines do 
not readily get out of order, and can be made to 
manufacture any quantity of ice at a very moderate 
cost, from a few hundred-Aveights to ton tons daily ; 
so that an unlimited supply can be obtained at any 
place, no matter what the temperature of the atmos- 
Ijhore may be. On each of the occasions when I 
saw the machine at work, the temperature in the 
refrigerating cylinder was below zero Fahr., and the 
apparatus usually worked at 10® below this point.* 

* This machine was invented by Mr. James Taylor, of Messrs. James Taylur 
and Co., No. 13, Fcnchurch-buildiugs, London, wiio is always most obliging in 
showing one of the machines at work. The machiiiea can bo turned out complete 
at fi oin £60 to £300 each, according to size. 
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The machine is so constructed, that any increase in 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere or 
water used for condensation, &c., is compensated by 
a proportionate increase in the motive power which 
drives the machine. Wherever these macliines are 
used, two small ones would be prclerable to a single 
large one, as then, in the event of anything going 
wrong with one of tliem, the supply of ice would not 
be interrupted. The machine should of course be 
placed near the ventilating apparatus, as shown in 
Fig 1 (page 31). 

Water-Supply for Camp. 

With reference to the supply of pare water for 
troops on the inarch, the means arc not (piito so 
simple; but still, with ordinary care, it can easily be 
effected. It has been already stated tliat the water 
in deep wells, which are not constantly used, is very 
liable to become impure, particularly on the surface ; 
and that, on account of the present mode of drawing 
water from wells in India, this foul surface-water is 
unavoidably always the first used. To remedy tliis 
serious evil, two or more wells should bo fitted witli 
pumps, on the principle of the California lift (Fig. 
19), which, being partly suction and partly force, 
will answer for ajiy depth, and can be li.Kcd in existing 
wells without any alterations, with the exception of a 
beam being let into the old masonry. Four diHererit 
sizes of these pumps, which lift from .'>00 to 2, GOO 
gallons in an hour, can be worked by hand, and con- 
sequently are particularly well adapted for the purpose 
under consideration. 
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Supposing the surface of the water in a well in 
which one of these pumps is to be fixed to be fifty 
teet from the surfaee of tlu' ground, a beam, l. Fig. 
19, musit be let into the masonry. A, of the well, say 

Fio. J9. 
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twelve or fifteen feet above the surface of the water. 
To this beam the pump, k, must be bolted, the 
suction-pipe, g, being sufficiently long to reach 
within about a foot or so of the bottom of the well, 
and the force-pipe, n, sufficiently long to admit of 
the discharge-spout, ii, being about four feet above 
the edge of the well. A strong piece of wood, i, 
must be secured in a perpendicular i)Osition to the 
edge of the well, m, and to it the head, h, of the 
force-pipe, and the lever, g, must be bolted. When 
the lever, g, is raised or depressed, it imparts motion 
through the bar, f, to the level-, e, which in turn 
communicates it to the rocking arm, d, and from it 
to the sliding bar, «, which is attached to the piston in 
the interior of the cylinder, e ; and thus the whole 
apparatus of the pump is set in motion. Puinjis 
with three-inch cylinders would be the most con- 
venient in size for the purpose in question, and the 
most economical in first outlay^'. 

For the filtration of water in camp, Atkins’s 
Moulded Carbon Filters are peculiarly adapted ; they 
can be moved from place to place without the least 
chance of drainage or interference with their action 
in any way. 'Fliey are constructed of galvanised 
wrought-iron tanks, with moveable water-tight covers, 
and man- and feeding-holes in the top. Each lank 
has one or more jiatent filters securely fastened in it, 
so as to prevent oscillation or breakage, with dis- 
charge-pipes fitted with stop-cocks projecting through 
the tank, and affording ready access to the filtered 

* Hand-putnp8, with cylinder three inches in diameter, cost £5 each at the 
factory* 
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water. They have also air and water-plugs, and 
every means for cleaning and keeping them in good 
order. The filters are made of perforated earthen- 
ware or galvanised wrought-iron cylinders, covered 
with horse-hair cloth. Each cylinder has a series of 
moulded carbon blocks, through which the water 
percolates into the discharge-pipes ; and, in addition 
to these blocks, the cylinders arc packed full with 
pieces of chai’coaJ, so that as far as filtration by 
charcoal goes the process is as perfect as could be 
desired. These filters are said not only to clarify 
the water by arresting the mechanical impurities, but 
to purify it by causing the oxidation of organic 
matter. I have seen them in use, both in my own 
house and in other places, and can speak most 
favourably of their action and usefulness. 

Tanks measuring 3ft. Gin. by 2ft. Gin. by 2ft. Gin. 


Fig. 20. 

A 



A. Tank with two filters. B. Filter with felt covering. C. Filter with covering turned 
hack. D. Self-acting spring «top-GOCk. 



SPRING-CAEBIAGES FOR FILTERS. VO 

would hold about 120 gallons, with two filters (see 
Fig. 20), which would weigh, when lull, about fifteen 
hundred-weight, or say 21 maunds, and filter between 
300 and 400 gallons per diem. This would be a 
very convenient size. I have suggested to the 
makers the advantage of such filters for certain 
purposes being mounted on spring-carriages, as 
represented in Fig, 21, and they are prepared to 

Fio. 21. 



E. Filter on spring buUock-truck. D. Self-acting spring stop-cock. F. Man hole. (1. 
Fccd^hulc. 11 11. Handles for lifting tho filter and beeuring it to thu truck. 


guarantee the action of the filters so arrang(!d. In 
fact, I have had one shaken about in every j)ossiblc 
way likely to disarrange its parts, without producing 
any damaging effect on its action. 

With a sufficient number of these filters, say one 
of the dimensions specified above to every two 
companies, the men need never, on any occasion, 
be without a jilentiful sujiply of pure sweet water. 
Even during the march, a certain number of the tanks 
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should always be kept within convenient distance of 
the column, so as to completely obviate the necessity 
of the men ever having recourse to the water-carrier’s 
dirty “mussak,” not always supplied with even the 
best water available ; and in camp they should be 
arranged in fixed localities, so that every man may 
know where to look for a glass of pure sweet water. 
To prevent wastage the filters should be fitted with 
self-acting spring stop-cocks (n), as recommended for 
the drinking fountains (Fig. 18 ). Tliese tanks would 
also be most useful in cantonments for the supply 
of drinking water at the barracks. * 

Does Impure Water came Disease '/ 

After what has l)cen said, it is hardly necessary 
to remark that no exertion should be spared in 
procuring water of the best quality for drinking and 
culinary purposes ; for it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the advantages, in a sanitary i)oint of view, 
of a plentiful supply of pure fresh water, any more 
than the baneful consequences whi(di must result from 
the use of bad meat, bread, or any other impure or 
bad article of diet. But T consider that, however 
necessary it is to pay stri(!t attention to the quality 
of the water, undue importance is mry often 
attached to impure water as a i>rimary sonrc(i of 
disease, and that the real cause — nainely, foul air— 
is overlooked. I would venture to predict that, as 
sanitary science advances, this view of the question 
will be established. 

As water springs from the interior of the earth, 
where its source cannot be examined, so that a fair 
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field for any amount of speculation exists regarding 
substances wliicli cannot readily be clearly deter- 
mined, but which we generally know to exist in some 
shape, any broad assertion that impurities in the 
water are the cause of some peculiar epidemic is readily 
recinvcd without cpiestion, and v(uy often forms a 
eoiivenieid. way of accounting for some unusual slate 
of tldngs wlu<;h might not bit easily disposi'd of in any 
otlun- way. 

We not unlreipiently find that sonn? sudden out- 
bri'ak of disease is attributed to something in the 
water,” without attempting to define what that some- 
thing is ; and with no better grounds for saying so, 
than that tlierc is something in the bread or meat ; 
except that impurities in water are not so easily 
detected, and no one is responsible for what the earth 
supplies, it being taken for granted that better cannot 
be procured. This is, however, a mistake. Pure air 
and water are, under proper arrangements, as pro- 
curable as any of the other necessaries of life ; and 
there ougiit to be an authority attached to every 
department and regiment, as responsible for the 
quantity and quality of the water supplied to the 
troops, as the commissariat is for the bread and meat ; 
and until it is so, the men will not be so healthy as 
they might be. 

But, to return to the subject of water not being 
always such a ready and fertile source of disease as 
is generally supposed ; everyone who has seen the 
Hooghly must have been struck with the intensely 
dirty state of the river. In addition to the sewage 
of the town of Calcutta and the other towns and 
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villages on the banks of the river, thousands of dead 
bodies and carcases of dead animals float about in 
it, until the flesh is completely decomposed and 
the bones fall to the bottom ; yet we have no posi- 
tive proof that the water is injurious to health to 
the extent some authoriti(>s would wish us to 
believe. Were it so, few of the ships which arrive 
at Calcutta would ever leave it again ; for nine- 
tenths of the crews would bo poisoned by the water. 
From the day a ship arrives at Calcutta until it 
leaves again — indeed, until, the homeward voyage is 
half and sometimes wholly completed — the crew is 
supplied entirely with Hooghly water, which is 
not always filtered. But, under the most favourable 
circumstances, it is only filtered from the river along- 
side the ship by passing through a small filter, in the 
entire charge of natives, as rapidly as a pair of force- 
pumps can send it into casks on board ; that is, at 
about the rate of 500 gallons per hour.* During the 
time a ship lies at Calcutta, this said filter-boat goes 
alongside periodically, and pumps in a small supply 
of water for the daily use of the crew ; but a common 
practice is simply to allow the water drawn direct 
from the river to stand in tubs until the mud and 
other mechanical impurities subside, when it is con- 
sidered fit for use. And there cannot be much differ- 
ence between water clarified in this way and the so- 
called filtered water, seeing the rate at which it passes 
through the filter. 


♦ I have myself seen, more than once, a dead body hanging across the bows 
of tlio filter-boat, without any attempt being made to remove it Iiy the people 
in charge of tho boat. 
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Notwithstandiog all tlie sources of impurities re- 
ferred to, and the opinions which have been occa- 
sionally advanced regarding Hooghly water being 
the cause of cholera and other diseases on board 
ship, it is generally considered good ; and the Fort 
William Special Committee considered it sufficiently 
so to recommend a steam-pump for the purpose of 
supplying the Fort with water for all purposes. In 
one of the special reports relating to Fort William at 
Calcutta, submitted to the Koyal Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Ai'my in India, it is stated that, 
“ The river being unsuitable for six weeks annually, 
masonry tanks within the Fort have been recom- 
mended, having stowage; space for two months’ supply 
of pure water for drinking and culinary purposes, 
tho quantity so stored to be calculated at one cubic 
foot per head per diem." 

“ Tlie following table shows the chemical analysis 
of the Hooghly river water from off Fort Point, on 
the 30th April, 1800, at low water, by Dr. Macnamara, 
Professor of Chemistry : — 


Silica .... 

. 0-5 

Fiarthy carbonates . 

. 2-5 

Sulphate of lime 

. 0-3 

Alkaline sulphates . 

. 1-1 

Common salt . 

. 41 

Alkaline carbonates, and 

a little 

soluble organic matter . 

. 0-9 


Solid residue from 40 ounces. 9-4 

“ The water was filtered before analysis ; but, tho 
river being unusually low at the time the water was 
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taken^ its impurities were probably at the maximum. 
The water is soft, and its quality is good and not in- 
jurious to health.”* 

It has been stated that cholera, which prevailed 
on board ship on one or two occasions in the Bjiy of 
Bengal, was caused by the use of Hooghly water ; 
but I think such an opinion must have been given at 
random. I was long connected with ships trading to 
Calcutta, and was intimately acquainted with the 
captains and officers in the same service ; and never 
once heard of the cholera breaking out on board in an 
epidemic form after the ship was fairly at sea. I 
believe that if it ever do so, it must be more from 
over-crowding and sometJiiug very defective in the 
ventilation and cleanliness of the ship, than from any 
other cause. 

1 made ten voyages to Calcutta, and had medical 
charge of four different detachments of European 
invalids from that place to England, and never saw 
any disease among the troops, crew, or passengers, 
which I could attribute to bad water. I always found 
my treatment successful, perhaps more so at sea than 
I could have always expected on shore ; and gene- 
rally found the cause of anxiety to diminish the 
longer we were at sea, even with Tegard to cases of 
chronic bowel-complaints (very common amongst all 
Indian invalids). This could have hardly been the 
case if the water had any influence, seeing that 
impure water is generally considered a fruitful source 


* Iloyal Commission on the Sanitaiy State of tho Army in India. Vol. ii.> 
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of acute diseases of this kind. The only conclusions 
that can be drawn from these facts are, either 
that the Hooghly water was sufficiently imre for 
drinking and culinarj'' purposes, or that filthy water 
very seldom has the bad effects generally imputed to it. 

During our stay in Calcutta, we had occasionalh' 
a great deal of cholera among the sailors ; but, from 
a great proportion of the cases occurring on the 
second day after the men returned from being on 
liberty, it struck me that the disease had been con- 
tracted in some way on shore. On two occasions, 
there were a few cases among the troojis during the 
first three days after they embarked, in coiiswiucnce, 
apparently, of previous dissipation. I never had a 
fatal case among the officers of tlie ship, nor met with 
the disease among the passengers ; and never had a 
case after the ship was fairly at sea. This happy 
state of things could hardly have existed for such a 
long period, had the Hooghly water been a very 
fruitful source of the disease. It is to be ob.served 
(and I think deserves some attention) that I always 
belonged to large, well-ventilated ships, where every 
attention was paid to cleanliness and comfort ; but the 
water was from the river, as with any other ship. 

Were careful inquiry instituted, I beliiwc it would 
be found that, in every instance where cholera has 
made its appearance, or fever or any other e]>idemic 
has prevailed on board ship, they could be traced to 
some other cause than impurities in the water. We 
have well-authenticated instances of cholera being 
e.onfine<l to a pai'ticular side of a ship, and the officers 
and other groups of individuals on board having 

6 
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marked immunity from the disease, which could 
hardly be the case if the water were the cause of 
mischief among the rest of the crew. An instance is 
given by Dr. 11. D. Thomson, in his evidence before the 
India j\.rmy Sanitary Commission, in which he attri- 
butes an outbreak of cholera on board a ship, of which 
he was in medical charge at Bombay, to impure water. 
The men, however, who were attacked with the 
disease, had been working in the ship’s hold, where the 
atmosphere was very close and hot, and there was an 
abominable stink fi’om part of the cargo, consisting 
of decomposing sharks’ tins ; and the cholera dis- 
a])pcared in three days after the men were prevented 
from Avorking in tins hold, while the shore-men, who 
continued the stowing of the cargo, were reported to 
have <lied of cholera after they went on shore.* Here 

* “ I may mention another case in which I consider water was connected with 
cholera. On arriving at Bombay, 12th May, it was reported that no cases of 
cholera existed in the town. The temperature was then at 80°, and the wind 
westerly, with a clear sky. On the l£)th the disea.se appeared in the town. 
Cases of cholera w<jre frequent on board ship in the harbom* about the 24th. 
^I’he first ca.se of cholera occurred on the 7th Juno, and terminated fatally, 
q'he wind was now south-westerly, and the monsoon being about to sot in, 
whicli it did on the 14th, with rain. On the 8ih two cases of cholera occuiTed ; 
on tile Ifith there was another case of cholera, and on the IGth a fatal case. 
Tiicse men had been working in the hold, and using Bombay water. In the. 
hold the heat and closeness were very groat, and the abominable odour of 
sharks’ fins, part of the cargo, was very annoying. The portion of the hold 
where the men had been stowing cotton, 1 found, extinguished a Davy lamp. 
From this pciiod no Europeans were allowed to stow ; and on the 18th they 
were replaced by Soedies, powerful Muscat men. Cholera disappeared from the 
ship. The Seedies worked for some days and then left for the shore, and were 
repoiteil to have died of cholera. The water of Bombay 1 found to contain 
much organic matter, liaving b(3en taken from a tank * » ♦ * * 

Tliese waters contain imu-h organic matter in solution ; a considerable amount 
in suspeni'ion, and common salt, sulphate and carbonate of lime.” — Dr. R. 1). 
Thoriisois, in Minute of Evidence taken before the Commissioners appointed to 
Inquire into the Sanitary State of the Army in India, page 274. 
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is an instructive case, where the water is Ibuudjhy an 
accomplished chemist, to contain a largo quantity of 
organics matter ; but the history of the ju’Ogress of the 
disease does not b(‘ar out the ini[)ure-wat('r theory. 
The sailors who wen* attacked with the disease were 
employed in the ship’s hold, which was tecmiing with 
foul air sufficient to extinguish a Davy lamp. Tlu' 
disease disappeared in a remarkably short tinu' aCter 
those atfectod were prevented from working in this 
foul atmosphere ; and the strong healthy men from 
the shore, who took their [)lace in this sanies foul air, 
were reported to have died of the disease from which 
the sailors had suffered while they inhaled it — a very 
natural result of such a state of tilings. 

Tnstances of this kind might be enunujrated to 
almost any extent. 1 remember a ship lying in the 
Hooghly, directly opposite the Fort-ditch, the crew 
of which were suffering severely from cholera. It 
was suggested that the waiter might be the cause; 
but, as other water could not be ])rocured, the 
next best thing was to move the ship aw'ay from 
the vicinity of the filthy ditch, which liad the 
happiest effect, the disease disappearing almost im- 
mediately. The ship was moved about five hundred 
yards from the original position, further down the 
river ; and if there were anything peculiarly more 
filthy in the ivater of the ditch than in the river 
(which was hardly possible), the ship was more in its 
way than at first. Possibly the water said to have 
been the cause of disease on board ship, may have 
been taken from the river during the season when it 
is considered unsuitable for culinnry and drinking 
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purposes but after what has been shown to be the 
state of the river all the year round, it is difficult to 
believe that the water can be pure at any season.* 

If we turn asain to the Prison Returns of the 
North-West Provinces, where the water has been 
obtained from the same wells ever since the jails 
were in existence, and must be the same always 
(except when tlie number of prisoners is in excess, 
when it will to a certain extent be fresher on account 
of a larger quantity being drawn), we shall find a 
marked immunity from cholera among the prisoners, 
('xcept in jails where they arc overcrowded. Here 
the disease proves as virulent as in any other place 
where large numb(!rs of human beings are massed 
together in confined spaces. 

Til the report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Epidemic Cholera of 1861 in 
Northern India, much valuable information will be 
found on the subji^ct of impure water ; and they 
seem to liave arrived at the conclusion “that mere 
contamination of the drinking water may cause 
disease but will not cause cholcra.”t 


Any one wialiing to peruso this part of the subject further will find all tho 
information ho cun possibly require in an able paper on the mortality of Calcutta, 
i»y Dr. lliigli Macplicrson, in tlio “ Indian Annals of Medical Science,*' 1863. 

t Much has been said in Europe regarding the propagation of cholera by 
impure ilrinking water, and the evidence tliat has been produced to show that 
it has in some cases happened, appears so strong that it is hardly possible to 
dispute it. Here, again, we feem to find a repetition of tho facts upon which 
wo have before laid stress. In the same manner that no atmosplierio condition, 
and no local sauitaiy conditions appear to be alone capable of producing cholera, 
so it seems with impure water. Nothing could be worse than the water supply 
of some places in England which escaped the attack of cholera, while the 
disease was raging in the neighbourhood. Mere contamination of the drinking 
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Although it is not the object of this tioatise to 
discuss the various theories of the sources of cholera, 
it may not bo out of place to remark here that we 
may, and often do, find cholera whore the water used 
for domestic purposes is perfectly pure, but wo very 
rarely meet with the disease in an epidemic form 
where there is not good reason to suspect the exist- 
ence of foul air at the time of the outbreak of tlui 
disease, or shortly before it. Again, whatever may 
be the ultimate effect of impure water on the system, 
we know that it may be 'eontijiucd for a long time, 
when even highly charged with impurities without 
producing any serious consequences. (Sec what 
has already been said regarding the use of Ilooghly 
water.) But no person can live in foul air, if in any 
excess, for even a short period, without the most 
serious results ensuing. However, when both impure 
air and water are in operation at the same time, 
which very often happens, and was the case at Mean 
Meerin 1861, the consequences cannot fail in Ixjing 
most serious. If cholera do not ensue, some other 
disease of almost as fatal a natur(j is sure to be 
propagated. In addition to all the other sources of 
foul air enumerated by the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the matter, 1,500 men Avere located, at 
Mean Meer, in buildings barely sufficient for 1 ,000,* 

water may cause disease, but it will not cause cholera. The specific poison must 
in tins case also bo present.*'— Ileport of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire 
into the Cholera Epidemic of 1861 in Northern India. 

* The buildings, both barracks and hospital, which were intendeil for 
one regiment, and weie not complete even for this strength, were occupied at 
the outbreak of the epidemic, not only by a full regiment II. M.’s 5 1st, but by 
the right wing of U. M.’3 1) 1th regiment also. Thus, more than 1600 men 
w’ero placed in building.s barely sufficient fur the proper accoin mod at ion of 1000. 
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and the water of several of the wells from which the 
troops were supplied contained, according to the analy- 
sis of Dr. Brown, <;hemical examiner at Lahore, a very 
large quantity of organic matter and other inipurities. 

No one, however much impressed with the con- 
viction that impure water will not, as it is usually 
met with in the wells, tanks, and rivers in India per 
.sY’, produce (Oiolei-a, will dispute for a moment the 
fact that bad watei', like other articles of diet of an 
inferior or bad qualit}’", if continued for any length of 
time, must lower the tone of the general health, and 
in this way aid considerably iji the proi)agation of 
diseases such iis bowel-complaints, and it inay be, 
under cendain conditions, cholera, and dysentery; a))d 
therefore, as already stated, every possible care should 
be laken to insure that the water supplied for drink- 
ing and culinary purposes is of the Ix'st quality ; but 
the influence of i]ni)ure water per sc, as an active; 
agent in the ]>roductiori of disease, if it merely con- 
tain organic matter in solution, is not so great as is 
generally sup])osed. If water, liowever, contfiin 
inorganic substances, smdi as sulphate and carbonate 
of soda, chloride of sodium, suli^hate and carbonate 
of maguesia, nitrates of potash and soda, ka., which 
it lre<piently does, derived from the early geological 
formations and soil through which it percolates, and 

Each barrack, which could only properly hold 96 men, was occupied by 115. 
+■ * * It became necessary to place men in the inner 

verandalis, for there wns no other meariH of accommodating then! ; and such 
an arrangement seriously interferes witli the ventilation of the main rooms. 
In buildings constructed on the plan of these barracks, overcrowding ought 
especially to be avoided. Under any ciivju instances their proper ventilation is 
dillicult, on account of the numerous inner walls and subdivisions of iooni.s and 
verandahs.” — lleport of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the 
Cholera Upidemic of 1S61 in Northern India. 
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sometimes, particularly iti the case of some iiitrati's, 
formed from the oxidation of ammonia, derived from 
recent animal matters in the soil of certain localities, 
the case will be different, and the water will then act 
as an active poison. .tVll well-water, although it may lie 
to all appearance perfectly pure and sparkling, con- 
tains more or less saline matter, the nature of the 
salts varying with the character of the soil through 
which the water percolates ; Init any competent 
chemist will always be able to detect these impurities ; 
and, when they exist in unusual excess, the water 
should of course be carefully avoided. 

No one would think of purchasing a bag of flour 
or a iiiece of meat without first examining them, and 
ascertaining whether the\' were of good quality, and 
sufficient in every way for the purjiosc for which they 
were intended. If a contractor supplies bad food, it. 
is at once rejected. The same care should b(^ ex- 
tended to the supply of water ; and, whenever there 
is the least doubt regarding its purity, its composition 
shbuld be carefully ascertained by ehernical analj sis, 
and rejected if impure. 

The greatest evil with regard to water in India is, 
after all, the scanty supply. Now tin; re is no good 
reason for this. Water can be procured in any 
quantity by digging for it ; and with good pumps 
and a good steam-engine, or bullock-power properly 
managed (a very simple matter), there is no difficulty 
in bringing water to the surface; when it is there, the 
filtration and distribution of it in the usual way, as 
already explained, is simjdy a matter of first expense, 
but true economy in the end. 



CHAPTER IV. 


POOD. 

To discusH tiK? properties of the various kinds of 
food as fully as the sulycct deserves, would far exceed 
the si>ace that can he devoted to the whole question 
of sanitary iiiiproveuient in a short jiractical treatise 
of this kind. As, moreover, a great part of the diet 
of the British soldier in India- -consisting of meat, 
1 lb. ; bread, 1 lb. ; vegetables, I lb. ; ri(ie, 4 o/s. ; 
sugar, 2J ozs . ; tea or coffee, IJ ozs. , salt, 1 oz. ; and 
ffiwoood, 3 lbs. daily— has been pronounced by 
high authorities to be generally good, I shall conliru! 
my remarks to a few practical hints on the most 
prominent points which require attention, and which 
m!iy be improved without interfering materially Avith 
existing arrangements. 

Qiutntiti/ and QualUi/. 

The diet snpplic'd by (xOA'^ernment is, perhai)S, 
more faulty in being too liberal than in. any other 
respect ; for it is now well known that the quantity of 
food in a tropical climate is much more frequently to 
blame than the (piality, in (jausing impaired health, 
such as disease of the liver, dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
other complaints usually attributed to the climate. 
Sir J. R. Martin, than whom no better authority 
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could bo cited, states that “an attention to tjuantity 
is of inlinitely more consequence tliaii the (quality of 
our repasts, and that a due regulation of this 
important matter will turn out a powerful engine in 
the preservation of health.*” 

The most abstemious are the most healthy men 
in India. In fact, no change that has lately taken 
place in the habits of the European residents has con- 
tributed more to health, than the discontinuance of 
heavy luncheons at one or two o’clock, so universal 
at one time, and the reduction of meat, in the bill of 
fare of the better classes, to one meal daily. Some 
people still take “tiffin” as amusement — perhaps 
the most expensive amusement that could be indulged 
in ; but fortunately it is now generally confined to a 
little bread and butter and fruit, with perhaps a glass 
of wine. It would be well if tlie soldiers’ diet could 
be reduced in the same degree to some equally simple 
fare, except, perhaps, during four mouths of the cold 
season, when they are actively engaged in duty or 
amusement out of doors. Indeed, tlie reduction might 
be made all the year round ; for meat once a day — 
namely, at the principal meal, say about 2 o’clock 
p.m. — is quite sufficient, as far as this article of diet 
goes, for the support of the body in a state of strcngtli 
and vigour. The classes from whom the most robust 
ruits are enlisted never have meat more than once 
a day, and not always so often; and the average 
quantity of food daily consumed by each individual 
does not amount to the allowance of a soldier by 


* “ The Influence of Tropical Climate?,*' byijir J.Il. Martin, page 127. 
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several ounces ; yet the labour they perform is very 
much heavier. What, theu, can be tlie necessity Ibr 
this liberal allowance, which all admit to be absolutely 
injurious, particularly in a tropical climate ? How- 
ever, ‘‘ in order to have strong and brave soldiers, 
they must be well fed and therefore the total 
amount of ration should not be reduced, but the 
constituents of it should be carefully regulated 
according to th(^ season and other circumstances, 
and strict care should be taken that they be suitably 
prepared, and not spoiled in the cooking. 

In lieu of a portion of the meat, dali, one of the 
best articles of diet for a hot climate, with the usual 
coudijivenls for cooking with it, should be allowed, 
and varied, on alternate days, with dried fruits, such 
as raisins, apricots, plums, dates, &c., which can be 
procured in India of excellent quality, and might Ije 
stewed, made into light puddings and dumplings, or 
eaten in the dried state, and form an agreeable addi- 
tion to the dietary. If those articles wore constituted 
a portion of the diet scale, regularly served out on 
fixed days, and properly prepared by the cooks, they 
would form a very useful change ; and no doubt the 
men would soon prefer them to the never varying 
routine of meat. 

Importance of VegetahUs. Gardem. 

One, or indeed 1 may say the greatest defect in the 
diet of the European soldier, is the want of a due 
amount of vegetables. If the want of a plentiful 
supply of this most essential artiede of diet is the 
cause of disease in other groiqjs of individuals, why 
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should it not be equally so amongst soldiers ? lu 
laet, they are olteu so badly supplied with vegetables, 
that there can be no doubt t!iat dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and other complaints which very often assume a 
scorbutic character, may in a great measure be 
attributed to this cause. 

The two principal difficulties connected with the 
supply of good fresh vegetables for troops are, the 
cultivation of them in the first instance, and the 
inducing the men to use them after they have been 
procured — a iioint which is by no means so easy as 
migiit be supposed.* About two years ago, an appli- 
cation was made to the Prison Department relating to 
the supply of vegetables for the troops from jail gar- 
dens, which led to some inquiries being made regarding 
the probable quantity that would be required, and 
the probability or othei'wisc of the vegetables being 
thrown on the hands of the Department after tluiy were 
cultivated. The result was not encouraging, and I 
presume the Military Deijartment found their inquiries 
unsatisfactoiy ; at least, the question never took a 
practical form, which it might easily have done by 
securing the Ih'ison Department against loss. How- 


* Tlierc is an anecdote told of an application having been made not long 
ago to an officer in charge of the public gaiden, at one of tlio large stations in 
the North-W est Provinces, for vegetables for the troops, tie happened to have 
at the time a quantity of very lino vegetables, grown from English seed, of 
which he was rather proud ; and to make sure that they wore delivered in good 
order he went himself to the barracks, ainl w'as not a little disappointed to find 
that the men would not look at his fine vegetables. Some of them selected a 
few of the best of the cauliflowers ; and others said they might accept a few good 
fresh peas if they were shelled. This was most probably an cxti eme case, and 
the men may have refused the vegetables irom knowing that they could not get 
them properly cooked. 
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ever, if barrack-gardens were established on a proper 
footing, the first difficulty would disappear ; and the 
second would be rendered niucli more simple, as the 
men would take more readily to vegetables cultivated 
by themselves. A plentiful supply being always at 
hand, there could be no excuse on the score of (piaii- 
tity ; and their use should be compulsory. Moreover, 
there is a wide dilference between a salad or any 
other vcgetalde fresh from the garden, and one that 
has been half the day in a dirty, smoky cook-house, 
after having been carried some miles in a dry wind 
or in a hot sun. 

The proper cooking of vegetables is one of the 
nice points in the art, which, most likely, is not 
always found among the qualifications of barrack- 
cooks ; but, if the moans be alforded thein, they can 
and ought to be taught ; for the very best vegetable, 
like other articles of diet, may be rendered useless 
in the cooking. However, this cannot affect the use 
of salads and fruit, which, whenever procurable, should 
form a part of every person’s daily food. “ The 
consumption of a few ounces of uncooked fruit, such 
as pears, apples, oranges, grapes, &c., and, when those 
cannot be got, the various plants eaten as salads, is, 
I believe, essential to the diet of those who would 
maintain their health in perfect integrity.”* 

With regard to the gardens and their cultivation, 
I would offer a few remarks. The gardens should 
belong to barracks, and not to regiments, and the 
men occupying the barracks should simply be encou- 


* “ I’opuhr Lectures on Food,** l»y E. Lankester, M.D;, page 58. 
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raged as much as possible to cultivate them, by 
receiving a moderate allowance per mannd for the 
produce actually cultivated by themselves. Horti- 
cultural shows and prizes should also be established. 
If neglected, especially in the matter of irrigation, a 
garden will become a barren waste in an almost 
incredibly short time,* therefore these gardens should 
not be left entirely in the hands of the soldiers, who 
are frequently changing from one station to another. 
A gardener (“Malee”) should be attached to each 
garden, who would be responsible for the proper 
irrigation of the soil at all times, and for the culti- 
vation of the whole garden while the barracks 
remained empty on any occasion, and during th(‘ time 
that the new occupants might require to settle down 
into regular habits. 

Meat. Parasitic Disease. 

A great deal of the meat used by common soldiers 
in India, more ])articularly that portion of it j)ro. 
cured ff)r them at their own cost in the bazaar by 
the mess-cooks, is of the very worst kind. The 
bacon and pork, of which they are very fond and of 
which they eat freely, is badly and most lilthily fed ; 
“ the bazaar pigs ar(> the bazaar scavengers,” and the 
flesh of them, when kept for even a very short time, 


* On tho day the mutiny broke out at Allygurh rny garden was in a high 
state of cultivation, atul in as flourishing a condition as could bo wished. 
When I visited it again. ju8t eight day.*} afterwards, tho leaves had all fallen 
olT, the fruit-trees and everything were dried up, and so damaged for want of 
water, that tho two years during which I remained at the place after the 
restoration of order were not sufficient to restore tho garden to its former state 
of fertility. 
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actually smells of the very filth on which they had 
been livins?. 

Our present knowledge of parasitic eomjfiaints 
conveys only a very limited idea of the diseases 
produced by parasites in the living body ; but from 
the researches of Professor Owen, Mr. Paget, Profes- 
sors Yirchow and Zenker, M. Davaine, and others, 
they evidentlj’^ exist to a very much more alarming 
extent than is supposed. In a [)aper by Mr. John 
Gamgce,* of Edinburgh, published lately in the 


* “ There are those who fancy that domesticity hreecls disease — that im- 
proving the meat-producing powers and liastening the growth of our live 
stock, renders it liable to disonler of a malignant type. No greater fallacy ! 
The parasitic maladies wliicli arc bred for man in the systems of the animals 
which we eat, are most common in the quadnipeds jillowed to rove about in 
search of food, and which, living amongst men and animals, have every oppor- 
tunity of meeting with the germs of the worms which prey upon them. 

“ In the pig, thousanda of trichinae may exist without aliecting the anitnara 
health ; thougli commonly at the period of migration from the alimentary canal 
to the muscular system, there arc diarrheea, lassitude, «and a general feverish 
state. Those symptoms may he so severe as to kill, or may pass off ; and 
cither the animal lives on with trichina) in the flesh, which afterwards die and 
crotify, or within a fortnight or a month there is evidence of pain, stiffness in 
movements, languor, debility, and death. 

Wliat wo see in the lower animals has been witnessed in man ; and cases 
are accumulating so as to teach physicians how to diagnose the trichina) in the 
living subject. 

Professor Zenker, of Dresden, mentions that among 13G post-mortem 
examinations which he made during eight months, in the year 185G, ho found 
four subjects evidently afflicted with trichina), lie gives the case of a farm girl 
who died under his observation in 1860, killed by trichina). She had, a month 
bcfoi'e, been taking part with the other farm -servants in a particular pig-sticking 
and in the consequent processes ; and had probably (according to w'hat is said 
to bo not a ver}’’ unusual practice) an occasional pinch of the sausage-meat 
which she had to chop. She soon fell ill, and died in a few weeks. Her 
bowels contained swarms of adult trichina?, and the voluntary muscles through- 
out her entire body were colonised by myriads of larv®. It appeared on 
inquiry, that other persons who took part in slaughtering the same pig also 
suffored ; and that, though none died, two W'eve bed-ridden for weeks. Micro- 
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“ Popular Science Review,” he gives some very inte- 
resting information regarding the existence of parasitic 
worms, more particularly the Trichina spiralis, in the 
flesh of pigs and other animals, which are communicated 
to human beings by the flesh of these animals used as 
food. Sheep and goats, when not sufficiently fed, eat 
ordure and other kinds of filth readily, and their 
flesh often contains parasites and several kinds of 
larger worms in great numbers ; the rot and stui’dy, 
diseases generally confined to sheep, but found in 
other animals, are parasitic diseases,* which may 
exist for some time without tlie animals affected with 
them exhibiting any marked signs, at least to the 
ordinary observer, of being out of health. 

If the viands on the table of the officer or private 
gentleman, who pays a high price IVir them, b(^ of 
indifferent quality, whi(;h they generally are when 
bis servant has a contract for these supplies, what 
must be the case with the table of the common 
soldier, who contracts with a publii; servant for per- 
haps as great a variety for a mere trifle, and whose 
first object is quantity, not quality ? Whether the 
meat is diseased or not, the articles of diet supplied 
on contract by soldiers’ cooks are not likely to be of 


scopical examination of products which were remaining of that of tho slaugii- 
tered pig — ham, sausages, and black puddings, showed in them innumerablo 
dead larvaj. Similar instances are recorded in this country.**— “ Popular Science 
Review,** January, 1864, 

* The Fluke (Disioma hepaikum) is generally met within the liver, sonio- 
tinies in great numbers. It is a flat, thin animal, about three-quarters of an 
inch in length, and half an inch in lircadth. Sturdy {I/pdaiis poJt/cpphalus 
cerchralis) is considered to be worms in a ]>artieular stage of developnient. — 
McGiUivray*s Veterinary Manual.'* 
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very good quality ; and tlie practice should be put a 
stop to, as far as possible, by issuing all small sup- 
plies procured in this way from Government stores 
or regimental clubs at fixed rates; and, were pro- 
perly conducted dairies and stock farms established 
in the vi(!inity of all military stations, the other extra 
articles, such as flutter, eggs, milk, fowls, &c., could 
be procured of the best quality at a moderate cost.* 

Cookiyiy A rraitgements. 

Food, good enough in the first instance, is often 
spoiled ill the cooking; and, notwithstanding the inge- 
nuity of Indian cooks, it could hardly be otherwise in 
cooking on a large scale with the appliances at their 
disposal. Let the quality of the cooked food in nutri- 
tive elements be what it may, the mode of cooking 
and the cook-rooms are most defective, and in many 
instances filthy to a degree. The preparation of the 
food is usually conducted on a dirty mat, spread on 
the floor of the cook-house, the luxury of a clean 
dresser or table for the purjiose being i*are. What, 
then, must be the consequence, on a hot day, of the 
cooks and others employed bonding over the food, as 


I laid before Government, some time ago, a eehome for the establishment 
of a convict farm at eadi of the largo stations in the North-West Provinces, 
namely, llenares, Allahabad, Agra, Meerut, and Bareilly. This, if evercarried 
into elicct, would not only supply at these places a gieat part of the articles 
alluded to above, but i>avo the way for the introduction of a better system of 
agriculture, horticulture, and the xnanagemont of stock in the country gene- 
rally. In all these there is very great room for improvement, development, 
and augmentation. It is said, and with good reason, that stock, such as cattle 
and sheep, are diminishing at an alarndng rapidity, both in quantity and 
in quality. 
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well iis othei* sources ol* filth, which need not bo 
described, to say nothing of the swarms of flies, which 
arc a most fruitful source of contamination to every 
article of food they touch ? What may not b(‘ the 
bad consequences, in a kitclicu, of a swarm of “ blue- 
bottle” flies direct from the dcad-lionse of a hospital? 
These are, perhai)S, <^\tr(!me evils, but they do exisf, 
a.nd ouglit to be looked in the face. 

The cook-rooms, instead of being well lighted and 
properly d(!fende<l from fli(*s, external dust, and dirt, 
are dirty, smoky places, open to every filfh that may 
be blown their way, generally without ju'o per furni- 
ture and tabh's for dressing the fooil on, and with no 
bett(‘r arrangement for the su])i)ly of water than what 
is afforded l>y tin; ‘‘Bhesti(‘’s inussak” and a few 
open earthen jar.s, seldom oi‘ ncv(‘r cleaned out, and 
geuerally used until they fall to i)iec(‘s, which for- 
tunately is very often. Parties umy be told off to 
superiiitend tlie cooking, but they could not exist in 
such jdaces in the hot weather for even ludf the time 
required to cook a dinner. 

The <?ool\ -rooms should be large, airy apartments, 
Avell lighted and ventilated, carefully defended from 
th<( tli<^s, external dust, and dirt; they should have ti 
plentifid suj)|)ly (»f water laid on in iron pipes; they 
shoidd be liberally su[)plied with suitable furniture, 
[)articularly strong, sul)stantial tables for dressing 
the meat on ; and one end of the kitchen should bo 
fitted up as a larder, the openings of which should 
be covered with wire-cloth, to exclude the flies. 
In lieu of the present defective system, a proper 
cooking apparatus should be introduced into every 

IT 
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Icitchoii.* Thoi-o csni be uo reason against the intro- 
duction of proper cooking* j-anges and appliances in 
India; on the contrary, their general application 
would l»e most useful and economical. 

If Hie cook-roonts, which should bo ventilated 
on tlie principle recommended for barracks in the 
hrst part of this treatise, wei*e largo, W(‘ll lighted, 
comfortahle places, head cooks could be selected 
from among the incii themselves to superintend the 
(.'ooking ; and the whole process would bo con- 
ducted in a ch'anly, etricicnt manner, which wmuld 
add immensely to the comfort and health of the 
troops. 

The liari'aek cook-rooms ‘arc iiot tln^ only places 
of the sanu' kind in India which rc<|uiro attention, 
ill fact, a ch'uii, wc'll-arrangcd kitchen ‘might almost 
be considei*ed the exception; for it is to bo feared 
that the cook-rooms of all classes, which ought to be 
amongst the cleanest, arc not unfre(|uontly the 
dirtiest places on the whole premises, and are, uo 
doubt, a fruitful source of disease in many instances. 
This may be startling, but it is nevertheless perfectly 
true. Our kitchens generally look clean and nice 
when visited ; but are jiropcr measures -always taken 
to provide against their being oetmpied at night, 
particuharly in the cold season ? and are they not 
very often crowded with the cook’s friends, gossiping 
over a friendly pipe, at the very time when he is 


* The cooking apparatus described at pago 107 of the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed for Improving the Sanitary Condition of Barracks and Hos- 
pitals, or, indeed, several of the many other excellent plans in use at large public 
establishTuents in England, would answer admirably for India. 
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preparing his master’s jirincipal meal ? and is care 
always taken to see that the water, whieh has been 
standing liy the side of these tenants of the kitchen 
for hours, is duly replaced by a fresh supply in the 
morning, before the cook commences his daily avoca- 
tions ? These, as well as many other sanitary 
arrangements, which demand constant attention in 
all countries, pai-ticularly where s(.'rvants are not 
over-given to cleanliness, are, I fcai-, neglected ; and, 
doubtless, many pay dearly for their neglect. But 
t hav(‘ said enough to lie a warning to tliose who 
fear paying a visit to the kitchen, lest they should 
see some filthy proceeding which would disgust them 
and prevent their enjoying the anticifjatcd meal. 
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CONSERVANCY. 

Tlicre is nothing tliut calls more urgently for 
improvement in India than conservancy. The whole 
country, in this rcs|»oct, may hi' said to stand veiy 
much in the same condition in which it was a hundred 
and more years ago. A great deal has bi'oii done 
lately in the de|)iiration of military stations and 
some of the lai'ge towns, l)ut tlie very dillicult 
(question of systematic conservancy may be consi- 
dered still in its infancy thronghont India. On 
account of the peculiar habits of the people, which, 
in most respects, are dirty in the e.\treine, ainend- 
ment in the conservancy of a gri'al portion of native 
towns is almost hopeless, and, under the most 
favourable circumstances, must necessarily lie a very 
gradual ])rocess ; but, with regard to the towns and 
villages in the vicinity of and adjoining Ihiropean 
stations, immediate improvement should be strictly 
enforced, hlflicient conservancy is simply a matter 
of expense; a circumstance not jieculiar to India, 
for efficient conservancy is in all countries the largest 
item in municipal expenditure. 

Several plans of improving the conservancy of 
military cantonments, jails, and other public places 
in India, and eve the native towns, have been tried 
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with a certain dcgrcv' of usefulness ; l>ut all fall 
far short of the clesii ed efliciency. What is eallc'd 
the “dry S5’^stem,” which has always been the mode 
of disposing of the night-soil and sweepings of 
private dwellings, and which has been for a nninber 
of years* in operation on a large scale in some of the 
jails, is no doubt the best that has hitherto been 
adopted ; but, even when carried out with great care, 
under the best supervision, such a system must be, 
at least, very defective. 

The efficient Avorking .of a complicated system of 
conservancy of this kind, however good in principle, 
depends on too many individuals, particularly a class 
of men whom nothing but the greatest vigilance in 
unremitting Enrojiean supervision can keep at their 
work. This vigilance cannot always^ be emjdoyed in 
full force, especially in the hot iveather, and therefore! 
the proper working of the system must be at the 
lowest ebb at the very time when it ought to be in the 
most active and perfect operation ; nauudy, at the season 
when organic matters of all kinds run into a imtre- 
factive state with the greatest rapidity. Moreover, 
there can be no reason for continuing a complicated 
system, the efficiency of which must at all times be 


* Ah far back as tlie late Mr. William Woodcock, of the Civil Scrvitie, 
then Inspector of Prisons in the North West’ Provinces, discontinued, in the 
jails under his care, tlio use of drains for carrying off the sewage, and introduced 
the system of the removal by hand of all night-soil, sweepings, and fdth of 
every kind, to a distance from the Jails. He Insisted on tlie use of heaps of dry 
sand under and around the night-uiinals for the temporaiy absorption of any 
urine tliat might escape past tlie vessels, with excellent effect. Ho also intro- 
duced the frequent washing of the floors and walls of the wards with clay — 
a sanitary measure deserving more attention, 1 believe, than it has hitherto 
received. 
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more or leHt< at the juercy of careless, idle servants, 
whc'n a simple, effeetual, and eeonoinieal plan is 
availahle, Avliich will not only provide for perfect 
conservan(?y, hut turn tlie sewage to useful account 
at the same time — a matter of no minor importance 
in an economical point of view, as the value of the 
sewage as manure must eventually more than cov(;r 
the expense of working the whole system. 

Independently of (•.verementitions matter becoming 
rapidly putrescent, particularly in a hot climate, it 
gives off impure gases from the moment it comes into 
contact with the atmosjdiere. Moreover, the excreta 
of human beings who are not v('ry caj eful about their 
food, even in point of (juantity, are seldom <piite 
healthy ; and we know that the first dawn of ap- 
proaching ill-health will gcmcrally be found in the 
altered condition of the alvine discharges and urine. 
In the first stage's of some, and perhaps all, ei>idemics, 
one of the earliest signs, were these matters always 
carefully examined, would in all probability lie found 
in some decidedly unheal tliy change in the alvine dis- 
charges. At all events, in the most formidable of 
these diseases — namely, cholera and dysentery - the 
first well-marked symptoms show themselves in the 
frequency and unnatural condition of the evacuations ; 
and it not unfrequently happens that those symptoms 
continue for sonu; time before a person feels seriously 
ill, so that the excreta of nearly a whole regiment or 
other large body of individuals may be in a [uitrid, 
or at least semi-putrid state, giving off most dangerous 
gases for days before it is considered necessary to 
separate those afiected from the main group. 1 
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bdiove that the [.art which the excicmontitious 
matters of the affechul play in tlie disscmiimtion of 
epidemic disease, is chielly duo to th() gases given 
off by them immediately or soon after they are 
voided, which gases enter the system through the 
lungs ; and that, as already stated, the disease is 
communicated in this Avay, and rarely through tlie 
stomach. Let this be as it may, no one will deny 
the danger of inhaling these gases. How neces- 
sary, then, does it become tliat they sliould he 
fixed as quickly as possible, and thereby be i)r<'- 
vented from being diffused among the healthy — a 
most desirable end, which, under the liest possible 
arrangements, can only* be very partially' elli'cted by 
the ‘‘ dry sy'stem.” The introduction, however, of 
carbolic acid* as a disinfectant and uutisejitic, has 
completely snjiplied this great desideratum in con- 
servancy ; and now, by mixtun^ or immersion in a 
solution of this substance, not only can tlu> jmtrelac- 
tion of excrement be prevented, but also the evolution 
from it of the gases and va|)ours which are injurious 
to health. 


Use of Antiseptics. 

The use of antiseptics of various kinds, having 
the property^ of preventing tin* decomposition of 
organic raattei's. has been known for ages, and occa- 
sionally practised more or less in all times for special 
purposes. It is, however, only within the last few 
years that antiseptics, possessing also deodorising 

*■ Tho substance which forms the active principle in McDoiigull's disin- 
fecting powder and liquid. 
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properties, have been ]>ronght into notice ; particularly 
those which, under certain circumstances, were; not 
likely to do so much harm in some shape or other as 
would more than counterbalance tlieir influence as 
disinlectants, and those which could be obtained at a 
cost that would not pn^clude tlie ])ossibility of their 
general application. 

Dr. Angus Smith, of Manchester, who lias made 
tin* disinfection of sewag(' and such matters a par- 
ticular stiuly for sevc'i'al years, and who is, doubtless, 
a high autliority on such subjects, stated, before the 
Commissioners appointerl to inquire into the tsanifary 
Condition of tlio Army in India, that '■‘whenever 
organic matter begins to <lecompose, the parts of 
which it is composed are separated and come out in 
forms which are liurtful to health ; but we can pre- 
vent this decomposition from going forward, and we 
can prevent the formation of those gases or v^apours 
which are liurtful to health.” He also gave several 
beautiful e.Kamplcs of the action of carbolic acid in 
this process*^ ; which, on account of its (jombined 
antiseptic and deodorising properties, and the absence 
in it of any “striking eflect on pure substances, 
beyond preserving them from decay,” he considered 
to bo the best known substance for disinfecting 
sewage and other decomposing organic matters. 
The {*arbolic acid of commerce is made from coal- 
tar, obtained in the manufacture of gas, by a process 
which originated with Dr. Angus Smith ; and to him 


* IMinuto of evidence by Ur. Angus Smith, F.R.S., Professional Chemist, 
taken before the Commi.*8sioners .appointed to inquire into the Sanitary State of 
the Avniy in Intlia. — Comnussioners* Report, vol. I., p. 155 to 164. 
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also is due the credit of its introduction as ii dis- 
infectant ; but for its introduction commercially the 
public is indebted to tin* energy of Mr. Alexander 
McDougall, oi‘ Manchester, who brought it out under 
the name of McDougairs Disinfecting Powder and 
Liquid,” which ho describes as a compound of two 
acids and two bases. The acids are sulphurous acid 
and carbolic acid, and the bases magnesia and lime. 
These four exist in it as two salts, viz., sulphite of 
magnesia and lime, and carbolate of lime.” 

The disinfecting powder is very highly spoken of 
by the officers in charge of public institutions, where 
it is ill constant use, as a most elfectual disinfectant 
and deodoriser. I have seen it applied in a variety 
of ways ; and its iriHuonce in the complete and rapid 
destruction of the most oUensive emanations was 
always most striking, and ail that could be desired. 
-Not the least inbu'esting of such matters is Mr. 
McDougall’s farm a.t Carlisle, whore a hundred acres 
of grass-land are irrigated with sewage, witliout the 
least disagreeable smell being |iei;ceptible in any 
part of the fields. When 1 visited tlu'i place, there 
was not the slightest offensive effluvium, even about 
the well where the pump was at work forcing iqi 
the sewage. In fa(?t, tjiero was every evidence to 
show that, immediately the disinfi'cting substance 
came into contact witli the sewage, all offensive smell 
ceased,"' and tin* deodorisatiou was rendered so com- 

* In speaking of tlio effects of the disinfecting Hubstanco on sewage, Mr. 
8fnith says: — “ When the runs into the sewer tlic sniell ccaiscs, and one 

may enter without fear or flisgust. Tiic scwer-w’ater ceases to pntrify ; but, 
lest our judgment on this point may appear somewhat biased, we prefer bnnging 
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plete that, although th(^ sewage was conducted all over 
the farm iu open iron draijis, the air was as fresh and 
pleasant as any meadow iu England. The cattle and 
sheep wliich were grazing on the sewage pasture ap- 
peared in excellent health and condition — one of the 
best signs of the efficiency of the principle. I was in- 
formed that sheep suff ering from rot (a parasitic disease 
already alluded to) were cured by feeding on this 
kind of pasture. 1 cannot, however, speak on this point 
from personal observation ; but, if the information be 
correct, it would be another proof of the value of 
disinfected sewage as a manure. 

r liar<' visited some large stables where carbolate 
of lime is regularly used as a disinfectant ; and not 
only was the interior of the stables perfectly sweet, 
but the middens l)elongiug to them, which generally 
emit most disgusting smells, Avere perfectly free from 
all offensive effluvium. 1 have had the disinfecting 
powd(‘r applied to decomposing farm-manure under 
my «)Avn observation, and have seen its action on 
recent ordure of all kinds, before and after decom- 
position had set in, with the same excellent results. 
I feel perfectly conlideut that it would supply the 
gr(‘at desideratum in Indian conservancy, and that 

forward the opinions of genthanen who are quitti disinterested. Dr. Beniays, 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, gave Ida opinion in the Lancet^ August Kltli, 1850. 
lie found that sewage that was treated in this way remained free from sewage 
smell even in July; and sewage de|)Osit, which is the worst part of sewage, remains 
to this day equally hcneficially afTected. About the same time, Dr. Letheby was 
requested to give his unbiased opinion ; and he undertook experiments, the result 
of which ho has kindly transmitted. They will be found very striking, and 
complctidy agietj with our long experience, leaving nothing further to desire as 
to the capacity of the liquid to prevent putrefaction.”—** On the Means of 
Disinfecting ffewage,” by Dr. Angus Smith. 
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its ample and easy applicability adajits it peculiarly 
for this purj)ose. As wo thus have a suljstunce 
■which puts an iiiimediatti stop to the decomposition 
of sewage, in whatever state of advaueeuient it may 
be, and destroys in a moment the loathsome effluvium, 
indescribable in words, that arises from it ; and as 
the substance prevents the decomposition of organic 
matters from even commencing, wn‘ simixly want a 
convenient mode of applying it to newly-voidisd 
excremeutitious mattej’s, to render it peculiarly 
useful in the conservancy of public latrines — a 
matter which can be easily managed by a very simple 
arrangement. 


Lotrineti. 

The latrines tor public purposes, maJuiJactured by 
Messrs. Macfarlane and (-o.jOf the Saracen Foundry, 
Glasgow, and sup])lied by them to many of the 
barracks in lOngland, and, 1 lieliev**, also to some of 
the British liarracks in the M<'diterranean and 
America., and highly recommended by the commis- 
sioners appointed for the improvement of barracks 
and hospitals, simply require tln‘ addition of a 
reseiwoir for the disinfecting substance, with suitable 
apparatus, adjusted for the admission of it into the 
latrines in a given quantity. This apparatus has 
been suggested by me, and is shown in P’ig. 22 (page 
109). It is simple, easily adjusted, and cannot fail in 
fulfilling the purpose for ivliich it is intended. 

In addition to the apparatus for supplying the disin- 
fectant, I have proposed a modification of Maclarlane’s 
latrine, shown in section in Fig. 23 (page 111). This 
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adapts it, by a very .siin[)le arraiigemeiil, for the double 
purpose of water-closet and urinal, so that the urine 
and whole excreinontitious matters may bo deodorised 
and disposed of together. J am aware that some 
objections ar.e likely to be rais('<l to such an arrange- 
ment, but the ai’guinents I havt* heard urged against 
tlie principle are not conclusive. IMcreovei’, the 
dilferent kinds of night-soil are more likelv to be 
thoroughly disinfected and properly disposed of in 
every way, by the whole process luring conducted at 
the same time ami pla('o ; and, as there is quite as 
great reason, |.)erhaps grcatc]’, lbi‘ turning sewage to 
account as manure in India as in any ])a.rt of the 
world, i>;.)vidcd th<‘ process does not interfere with 
sanitary conditions ; and as urine contains the richest 
fertilising matter in digested substances, but acts 
mort! ])(!rmancutly and beneficially when applied to 
the soil in combination with the other parts of night- 
soil, the latrines which embrace the don I tie pur- 
pose of water-closet and urinal, will, 1 fei'l certain, 
be Ibund a. decided improvement. 

The latrines (Fig. 22) consist of an oblong trough, 
A, in three comjiartments, the bottom being egg- 
shaped, with an inclination tow'ards the discharge-end. 
'file discharge-apparatus compartment is separated 
from the rest of the trougli by the sluice-plate, b, 
sufficient siiace being left between its under edge 
and the bottom of the trough to allow the matters to 
pass freely thinugh to th e discharge-pipe. In the bottom 
of this compartment is the discharge-pipe, c, with 
socket-valve and overllow waste-pipe, n. These, 
i.e., the socket-valve and overflow waste-pipe, are 
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zontal lever, g, the whole being enclosed by the hinged 

cover and lock, n. ^ The water-supply and deodorising 

« 

substance compartment is placed at the opposite end 
of the! trough., and consists of a sluice-plate, b, and 
float-1 )all and cock, i, attached to the back of the 
trough by means of a thimble, to the latter of which 
the water-supply pipe must be soldered. The <leo- 
doriscr-reservoir, q, is suspended by a bracket fixed 
to the back plate or wall over the trough, so that the 
deodorising substance and the water will fall into it 
together, as nearly as possible at the same spot, which 
will facilitate their intimate intermixture as they 
pass inl,() the body of the tixnigh. The reservoir is 
(itbxl with a stop-(! 0 (h and lever, r, conneeded to tlu! 
float-ball, I, l>y the link, s, so that the water and 
<l<iodorising appai'atus work in unison. I’Ju' door, t, 
when closed and locked, will prevent the apparatus 
l)eiiig tampered with. The only part of this apparatus 
requiring c-arcfnl ari-augement is the stop-cock, whi(*h. 
whether the tlisinfectaut used be in th<‘ form of a 
powder or a liquid, must be so adjusted as just to admit 
the proi)er (piautity required to disinfect the contents 
of the trough. However, this is easily accomplished 
by ascertaini?ig the quantity of water delivered by 
the: watej-supply-eock in a given time. 

Fig. 2.‘» is a. (Moss-se(;tioii of the: latrines, showing 
the urinal at the back of th(i water-closet. At u there 
is a plate (> inches in breadth, placed at a convenient 
angle for catching the urine and directing it into the 
trough ; and, tlun’o being no complicated turnings in 
th(* passage, the Avhoh^ will be very easily kept clean 
by hand-scrubbing with a cloth and strong solution of 
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the disinfe<;tant, which should always be used for 
cleaning these places. 

Physiologists generally estimate the quantity of 
faeces passed by an adult from 5 to 6 ounces, and of 
urine from 30 to 40 ounces dail}', the latter being 
considerably affected by temperature and other causes ; 
so that, if the average of the two together be put down 


Fio. 2.J. 



Section of Latrine. — P. Back-piece for preventing persons from standing on the seat. U. 
Plate for directing urine into trough. V. Wall of nrinuJ. 

at 40 ounces for the Avarm climate of India, which is 
equal to 4,000 ounces per 100 men per diem, the 
quantity will not be under-estimated. 

The proportion of disinfecting powder required 
for the treatment of a given quantify of night-soil. 
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incliiiling urine, has not been determined very accn- 
I’ately. The article being very cheap, the plan pur- 
sued hitherto seems to have been to applj' plenty of 
it, so as to insure complete dcodorisation ; but Dr. 
Angus Smith states, in relating some of his experi- 
ments, ‘‘ that, with the {iverage quantity of sewage, 
al.»out 1 per cent, of c.arboli<“ acid solution "was suffi- 
cient to arrest putrefaction, and that with the worst 
kind of stagnant sewage about 1;> per cent, Avas suffi- 
cient ; ” and, judging from some experiments of my 
own, and from what I have seen elsewhere of this dis- 
inhictant, I believe that about per cent, of the powder 
would be sufficient to prevent [mtrelaction of newly 
voided night-soil, if properly applied, but say ir)lbs. 
per 100 men per diem foi‘ all jiurposos, which would 
ffcrhaps cost about tluf sixth or seventh of a penny 
per man at any station in India. 

In jirovidiug latrines for troops, it is considered 
that the number of seats should not be under five to 
every hundred men, exclusive of non-commissioned 
officers and women.* lIoAvever, for India the number 
should be two or three above this ratio, when at all 
admissibh*. 

A glaiKic at Figs. 22 and 2:5 Avill show that, if the 
latriiies are placed in the middle of a moderate- 
sized apartment, tlie air will hav(' free circulation 
round every part of them, as well as every facility' 
and convenience? afforded by such a position for 
keeping the whole place clean ; and at the same time 


* Report of tho ConmiisstionerH for Improving tho Sanitary Condition of 
Bai'racks and Hospitala, P&ge 110. 
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each compartment would be (piite as private as if 
the latrines Avere placed against a wall. 

In preparing a building for latrines on this 
principle, it Avill be necessary to construct a few feet 
of an arch under the floor, at one end of tlic apart- 
ments, so as to provide a space boloAV it for the ordure- 
cart (Fig. 24, p. 114) being backed under the dis<*harg(v 
hole, c, of the latrines (Fig. 22). On this arch the 
discharge-end of tho latrines must rest, and the pipe, 
c, lead through it to the ^ ordure-cart underneath. 
The part of tho floor on Avliich the latrines stand 
should be covered with large plates of iron or slabs 
of slate, or other stone, closely jointed together, and 
so arranged that they could be removed occasionally ; 
and a fcAV inches of the materials underneath tlieni 
should be renoAved if found offensive. The apartment 
should be provided with ridge-openings for ventila- 
tion, and the interior ventilated on the same pririci]ilo 
as recommended for the barrack.s. It shouhl also Ikj 
A vell lighted both by day and night. For night jmi- 
poses,a sufficient number of lamps should be arranged, 
as represented in Fig. 23, so as to throw a good light 
over the Avholo apartment. 

The ordure-cart (Fig. 24, j). 1 14), Avhich must be 
of a size to hold the Avhole contents of one trough, con- 
sists of a water-tight body or tank, Avith a small trap- 
door in tho top for receiving the night-soil, and a 
discharge-A^alve behind, worked by a long lever, for 
discharging the contents of tho cart at a manuiH? 
depot, or spreading it over a station form, as may be 
desired. If there is not sufficient height between the 
surface of the ground and the top of tho arch mcn- 

I 
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tioned in the last paragraph, to admit the cart under 
the discharge-pipe of the latrines, an inclined plane, 
of easy gradient, must be constructed for the purpose ; 
but a much bettor plan would be to raise the floor of 


Fie. 24. 
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the latrines suflieicntly high above tlic ground to 
obviate the necessity oi’ such a roadway. The small 
trap-door of the cart being brought directly under the 
discharge-pipe of the latrines, and the roj)e, x, being 
pulled, the levers, w and g, arc set in motion. This open s 
the socket-valve, and the whole contents of the latrines 
are at once discharged into the cart, and the trough 
is refilled by the s(df-acting apparatus at the opposite 
end, already described. The number of carts that 
will be re(piired for a regiment will depend on the 
distance the night-soil will have to be carried ; but 1 
conceive four, at least, will be necessary — namely, 
two for the barrack-latrines, including those for the 
married ({uartors, one for the hospital, which should 
be kept for it exclusively, and one for the cook-house. 
As much of the cflicieucy of the whole system will 
depend on this part of the arrangements, these carts 
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should be of the best eonstrnction and capacious ; and 
every care should be taken to keep them in pro]icr 
working order. 

Disposal of Sewage. 

For the final disposal of the sewage, station farms 
should be established of, say, about a hnndrod acres 
each to begin with, laid out in grass, on which the 
whole sewage should bo spread by the ordure-carts 
direct from the latrines. Good grass is always valn- 
ablo and in demand, particularly at largo stations; 
and the profits of the farm, if i)roi)crly mauagf'd, 
would very soon bo a source of revenue to the con- 
servancy establishment ; or, if the Government should 
not wish to continue working the farm, after a time 
natives would very soon bo found to take it up ; but 
the example must be shown by Government in the 
first instance. 

It has already been sho .vu that disinfected sewage 
may be used as manure without the least ineouvenienc(‘ 
or bad results ; and, when it is largely diluted with 
water, it is foun<l that the disinfecting properties of the 
soil arequitc sufficient to prevent any disagreeable con- 
sequences, and, ill fact, that the best, most beneficial, 
and profitable way of disposing of sewage, is the 
direct application of it in the liquid form to land.f 


* Many instances might be cited of tho i>volits realised from giasa lands 
irrigated with sewage, averaging from a few shillings to £30 and £10 per acre. 
As an e.'camplc of the latter, I may mention tho Craigentinny iMeadows, near 
Edinburgh, eomo portion of which has been irrigated with sewage lor upwards 
of sixty years. 

t “ Tho most beneficial and most profitable method of disposing of sewage, 
where circumstances will ailmit of tho use of it, is by direct apidioation in tho 
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With regard to ilie use of grass grown on sewaged 
land, I may mention, with the view of removing any 
prejudices which may exist against it, that the 
flavour even of tlie milk of cows fed on it is not in 
the least affected, and “ analysis shows very little 
difference in the quality of the milk yielded respec- 
tively from sewaged and unsewaged grass. The 
difference in composition, such as it is, is slightly in 
favour of the milk from the unsewaged grass when 
grass was given alone, and slightly in favour of the 
sewaged grass when oil-cake was given in addition.”* 

Moveahle Urinal. 

Fig. 25 represents a moveable urinal, to bo made 
entirely of iron, for night purposes, or any other 
Avherc such articles may be deemed necessary. 
The discharge-pipe, c, is in the middle of the 
trough, and consists of exactly the same kind of 
apparatus as that used for discharging the contents 
of the latrines ; it is secured from being tampered 
with by the door, ii, the key of which should be kept 
by the person in charge of the conservancy. The 
urinal consists of a trough, i), 3 ft. square by 1ft. 3in. 
deep, and four compartments formed by partition- 
plates, E E, back-{»lates, f f, and projccting-plates, g. 


liquid form to land ; whore such application only bo conveniently effected 
near habitations, it may bo desirable to employ some deodorising agent, but 
usually, if proper arrangements are made for conveying sewage on to the laud, 
this expense need not bo incurred.” — Second Report of tho Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the best mode of distributing tho Sewage of Towns, 
p. 40. 

* Second Report of tho Commissioners appointed to inquire into the best 
mode of Distributing the Sewago of Towns, p. 37, 
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for catching the urine and directing it into the tank. 

Fio. 2iJ. 



B 



Movcablrs urinal for four persons.— A. Irilnvation. Ji. 'I’rausverse Bcction. C. Diacliargc- 
pipe. D, Trough. iijJti. \rartitioii-pIatcs. F F. Back-plalos. G Frojcctiag- plates. II. 
i>oor. 
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The plates which fonn the back of each compartment 
should (!xtend an iuch or two into tlie water. The 
urinal should be mounted on an iron truck, with the 
wheels, nine inches in diameter, entirely underneath 
the pla tform, which should be a little less in area thali 
the mouth of the trough. The top, which forms the 
compartments, must be secured to the trough by slip- 
keys, so as to be easily removed for the purpose of all 
the i)arts being thoroughly cleaned. The truck is 
drawn in the usual way, by a pole and yoke, which 
should be removed when the urinal is in position 
for use. The urinals are emptied in the same way 
as the latrines; and for this purpose a small platform 
will be necessary on which they can be drawj), and 
under which the ordure-cart can be placed. 

No conservancy can be eflicient without a phuitiful 
supply of water ; but, as the mode of obtaining it in 
any rc(piircd (puuitity within reasonable bounds lias 
already been described, the description need not be 
repeated.' 


Conservanci/ of Prisons. 

With regard to the conservancy of Indian prisons, 
a rnodilied form of Macfarlanc’s water-closets, which 
would n(»t cost one-half the price of those recom- 
mended for European soldiers’ barracks, might be in- 
troduced for the accommodation of natives with ecpially 
useful results. In the meantime, the whole of the 
ordure should be deodorised with !McDougall’s Dis- 
infecting PoAvder, Avhich could very easily be eflected 
in the same manner in which oi)cn places are disin- 
fected in this country; namely, by sprinkling the 
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places to be disii? footed as often as may be necessary 
with the powder from a common large tin dredger. 
The latrines should be well sprinkled with the powder 
at least twice a day ; and the water used in cleaning 
them should be a solution of the powder of a given 
strength, and for this purpose a small reservoir, con- 
taining disinfecting water, should be attached to each 
latrine. Properly-constructed ordnr(^-carts should be 
used, and the sewage ap})licd to land belonging to the 
prison, or sold to anyone willing to purchase it for a 
similar purpose. If the ordure wcj'c propcirly d(K)- 
dorised, it could be removed in tlie way already 
recommended at any time, without causing the least 
nuisance or inconvenience to anyone, ami would very 
soon be a source of profit to the prison dejiartmeut, 
instead of a heavy espimse as at present. 

Abhition. 

With I’egard to ablution rooms and baths, they 
should be so placed tluit the water from them can be 
used for the irrigation of the gardens. Shower-baths 
on an economical principle could very ('asily be 
arranged in any number, and would be of immense 
use in a sanitary point of view ; and, if they were 
conveniently situated, I believe the men would use 
them extensively. 

For ablution of all kinds, the ajiparatus manu- 
factured for the purpose by Messrs. Macfarlane and 
Co., of Glasgow, is admirably adapted, and should be 
brought into use as much as possible. The apparatus 
consists of either a single basin, or single or double 
ranges of thorn, each range containing as many basin.s 
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U.S may be desired. When in ranges, each basin 
occupies a space 1ft. din. by 2ft. A bib-cock 
supplic.s eacli basin with water, and a moveable 
stopper tlischargcs the waste water ; the whole stands 
on brackets, against the wall or in the middle of the 
flooi*, as may be found most convenient. For wash- 
ing the feet, fixed basins, similar in construction to 
the wash-hand basins, arc also made by Messrs. 
Maefarlaue and ( 'o. Fach basin occupies 1ft. 6in. by 
2ft., and is 1ft. 2in. from the ground.”* The 
apparatus Avoidd answer admirably for India, if the 
ablution rooms were properly supplied with water. 


* Report by the Cornmissionors for Improving Iho Sanitary Condition of 
Barracks and Hospitals, p. 99. 
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DRAINAGE. 

However ooin])lete all other sanitary conditions 
of a locality may be, if not properly drained it cannot 
be considered healthy ; and periodical visitations of 
disease, assnining epidemic forms, will make their 
appearance when h^ast expected, in spite of the best 
conservancy. One of the first sanitary considera- 
tions should, therefore, be attention to the drainage, 
not only on the surface, but to some (.'onsiderable 
depth in the subsoil. The natural drainage may 
be good, and the surface dry ; yet the subsoil may 
be very wet, almost to the surface.* 

Wefrecpieiitly hear it remarked, without sufficient 
reason, that certain stations cannot be drained. There 
are very fcAV stations that could not be drained ; I 


On one occasion I selected a site for a largo prison, in an open elevated 
nituation ; the sarfaco- drainage was good, and the locality apparently well 
adapted in every way for tho purpose, and considered so by the local olUcers 
well acquainted with tho place. Tho water in a well in the middle of tho site, 
and in others round about it, 'was 1.2 to 15 feet iVoni tlie surface, in short, 
the site was altogether a very good one ; and during tho first rainy season after 
it was selected, notliing unusual took place to alter tho opinion originally formed 
of it ; the water rose a little in tho well, but not more than might bo ex- 
pected, and the ofiicer ordered to exainino the site from time to time during 
and subsequently to tiio rains, sent in a tavourable report. However, fortunately 
the building happened to bo delayed for nearly two 3 ’ears, and, in the mean- 
time, tho site becamo almost a swamp ; at least, the water rose so close to tlio 
surface that it began to ooze U]) in trenches two and three feet in deptli, and 
rose in tho well until it was within three feet of the brink. This, it is true, was 
during the rainy season, but tho same slate of things continued for months. 
Tho site was, of course, abandoned. 
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never saw one ; drainage is sim|)ly a matter of expense, 
more or less difficult under certain circa instances, of 
course, but probably ahvays possible. Stations that 
cannot be thoroughly drained, if any exist, should be 
at once abandoned. 

Tn laying down a system of drains for a station, 
careful arrangmnents should be made lor prevent- 
ing filth of every Idnd from being washed into 
them ; they should not communicate with the intmior 
of any dwelling-house, and the openings should be at 
a distance from all inhabited i»laces. If, iiowever, 
they ar(! properly constructiKl, and nothing l»ut surface 
and waste water b(' allowed to run into them, they will 
very easily be kept clean. Occasional flushing with 
plenty of water, which the system alremly desi^ribed 
can suppl}', and a few pounds of the disinfi^cting 
powdiu* thrown into them at the conclusion of each 
Hushing, will remove all danger of any disagreeable 
emanations from them. But to make sure that no foul 
air is being gmierated, the air in the drains should be 
carefully tested at least once a Aveek, and its condition 
recorded ; and, if it be found in an unsatisfactory state, 
the drains should be at once Hushed and carefully dis- 
infected, until all signs of foul air disappear. In the 
event of any unusual amount of foul air forming in 
them, a strong current of air, loaded with the fumes 
of carbolic acid, should be sent through them by a 
moveable jioAverful blower and ap})aratus for the 
purpose ; but with good general arrangements this 
should rarely be necessary. However too great 
care cannot be observed in {ireA’cnting the formation 
of foul air outside as Avell as inside buildings. 
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SUPERVISION. 

The various arrangements which compose a 
regular system of sanitation cannot continue in a 
state of efficiency without proper supervision, 
any more than other matters of business or trade 
which alfect the well-being of mankind, and which 
are supervised with most anxious care ; yet it would 
seem as if the matters which more directly affect our 
very existence should in many instances be h'ft to 
take care of themselves. b]ven in tln^ simplest form of 
ventilation, where the apparatus is merely the ordinary 
doors, windows, ami lij'O-jdaces, constant attention is 
necessary. If, for instance, the windows of an apart- 
ment are never 0[)ened, which is too frequently the case, 
simply through its being no one’s business to see that 
they are so at the projK'r lime, the inmates be<*.ome 
[loisoned by the exhalations Irom their own bodies, 
because the bugbear draught stands ever before 
them, prc\’euting the admission of fresh air. There 
is nothing that requires morc! constant watching 
than vinitilation and conservancy, particularly tiie 
former, lor I he reason that foul and fresh air are 
equally invisilde, and that the evils arising from bad 
machinery or w'ant of attention to it in this particular 
matter may proceed to a most dangerous extent. 
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without any of our ordinary senses being cognisant 
of anything being wrong. Therefore, one of the 
lirst points in sanitary arrangements should be the 
appointment of sui)ervisors, who thoroughly under- 
stand sanitary science in all its bearings, with suflicient 
means at their disj)osal to (mable them to carry out 
at once such measures as they may deem necessary, 
and to keep the whole machinery which they may 
establish in propej* working ordei;. 

At tlie places where sanitation is most reipiircd, 
it fortunately so luippens that there need be no Avaiit 
of good overseers and lirst-ratc workmen. Wherever 
there are Enj‘ 02 )can soldiers, it would not only 1)c an 
advantage to the stat(^, but a positive; boon to the men 
themselves, independently of the remuneration Avhieh 
they might receive, to give them healthful em- 
jdoyment. With the (jxception of the iirincipal 
iiiachiiiery, such as steam-engines, fans, pumps, and 
latrines, the greater portion of the work suggested 
in the foregoing pages might be executed by the 
soldiers themselves. 

In former times, soldiers ivero not less brave, or 
fought and conquered with less success, or bore the 
fatigues of camjiaigris with less eudurance, because 
they made roads and executed other military Avork 
Avheu not required for actual fighting in the field. In 
storming forts, do men grapple with the 1‘oe in the 
breach Avith less jiroAvess, because they have worked 
their way to it through mouths of hard labour in the 
trenches and other severe toil ? Would a prize- 
fighter, who had undergone no more severe training 
than throwing himself into certain attitudes of defence. 
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or a pedestrian who simjily exercised his limbs in a 
tjiiiet morning walk, ever win the prize ? Can there 
be a more apt remark than the common saying that 
a man, when he appears strong and in robust health, 
looks like a nawic ? But it is not necessary to go 
to those extremes, to prove that the man who spends 
his life in idleness and inaction is not the man who 
is most healthy and wlio will bear the most fatigue ; 
for we see in every-day life that daily, well- 
regulated, steady labour keeps men healthy, and 
renders them strong and robust in every respect; 
and there can be no doubt that a certain portion of 
the day passed in steady useful labour would do 
soldiers an immense deal of good, both in body and 
mind ; and, if sufficient encouragement were given to 
them, a very large amount of excellent work of all 
kinds might be turned out by soldiers, many of whom 
are already first-class workmen. At all events, there 
would 1)0 no difiiculty in getting men from amongst 
them to superintend and work the steam-engines, ven- 
tilating apparatus, ice-making machines, and water- 
works, and to supervise the conservancy arrajjgcments 
in all their details ; and all necessary rejiairs for ma- 
chinery, carts, bedsteads, t'fcc., could he executed in the 
barrack-worlv shops, so that there Avould be no diffi- 
culty in keeping the wliole machinery of the system 
in Avorking oi’dcr. Good and sulTicient supervision 
at almost any cost, judiciously laid out, is economy 
in the end. The sidicnns Avhich cannot afibrd it would 
better bo left alone, for without it certain failure must 
be the result. 

There should be inspectors of divisions to 
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thoroughly supervise the whole scheme, and see it 
properly worked on true sanitary principles ; and, 
subordinate to them, deputy-inspectors should be 
attached to certain stations or localities with a 
staff of overseers, say one to each dci)artment, with 
a sufficient number of workmen for caiTyiug on 
the details of the work, a certain number of whom, 
though belonging to the ranks of tin; army, should 
not be moved with their regiments, bnt left for (’crtain 
periods in charge of the machinery. The whole 
should be under the insp(‘ctor of the division, who 
should have the* power to sanction th(^ expenditure of 
a certain sum |)eriodi<^ally, on the usual <;oiiditious, 
so as to enable him to make at oiuio such additions, 
alterations, and repairs, as he might think necessajy, 
which is the only sure way of securing elliciency. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


OONSTPaJOTION OF P, ARRACKS. 

With i-egiird to the ooustrnction of barracks, 
whether double-storietl or not, tin* groiind lloor 
should be well raiseil, say four ieet above the level 
of the ground ; and it should be borne in mind that 
the cubic contents of an apartment do not always 
indicate that the inmates have a suflicient supply of 
pure air, ])articularly in a hot (dimat(^ ; tluu'e must 
be a certain amount of siiperlicial area as w(dl, other- 
wise ventilation will be imperfect. Each inmate of 
an apartment should have at least an area of seventy- 
two superficial Ieet, and the bods should be at least 
four feet apart. The height of an apartment should 
not be under seventeen feet, and there is very little use 
in its being more than twenty-four. With sufficient 
superficial area, seventeen to twenty feet will beijuite 
sufficient ; and without sufficient area no amount of 
air piled above a person’s head will render his 
position eitlier comfortable or healthy. The im- 
portant fact should never be lost sight of, thaf. 
no person can live without a certain amount of 
fresh air, and tliat in a hot climate the quantity 
must be, for reasons already stated, greater and 
in more rapid motion than in a temperate one ; 
and that, whatever the construction of the barracks 
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may bo, if the atmosphere bo hot, still, and sultry, 
and the apartments large, and occupied by what is 
at present usually considered the full complement of 
inmates, they never can be healthy if provided with 
no better ventilation than can be obtained through 
natural sources. 

There can be but one opinion regarding the 
advantages, in a sanitary point of view, and, I 
believe, in regard to economy as Avell, of the loca- 
tion of trooiis or other large bodies of men in small 
parties in separate apartments. Some of the new, 
double-storied, one-company barracks, lately erected 
in India, are said to have cost upwards of 170,000 
rupees each. Now a. very excellent, substantial 
house, containing four or live good rooms, each 
room affording ample accommotlation for four 
men, could be erected for 8,000 ru])ees ; six such 
houses ivould ac(;omuiodate a company, including 
non-commissioned officers; and four more similar 
houses, on a slightly modified plan, foi- married men, 
Avould make a total of ten houses for each company, 
at say an average cost of 80,000 rupees, being less 
than one-half the sum which is said to have been ex- 
pended on the immense piles of luiildings alluded to, 
Avhich will certainly have tlieir turn of unhealthiness 
lik(! their predecessors. When I speak of a house 
costing 8,000 rupees, T mean one of a permanent 
description, built as substantially as the barracks in 
cpiestion. Ordinary houses, called bungalows, con- 
structed of the same kind of materials as the old 
barracks are built of, could bo erected for a sum 
very much under this amount. 



CHAPTER IX. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

Although the following statement does not 
profess to give a correct estimate of the various 
schemes detailed in the foregoing pages, still it 
will give a fair idea of tlie probable financial results 
of improved sanitation on the principle suggested. 

Prohahle Cofit of Machinery ^ Buildings^ if erected at Agraf 
supposed to he in jjosition, ready for loork for a full Regiment. 


VENTILATION. 

Rupees. 


A Steam-engine, 20-lioifo power, with lioiler complete 8,000 

Blowing ApiiaratuN, comsisting of two Ean.s, with '18-inch 

Impellers 

Engine House, including Jtoom for Jce-inaking Machines ... 5,0(.M) 
Building, containing Ean-Kooni, Kefrigerating Boom, Eresh- 


air Shaft, Warming Room, &c., exclusive of 


Wfarining Apparatus 10,000 

Main Flues, 1,000 yards 10,000 

Barraek-Fliieg, 800 yards 5,000 

DifTusioti-Pipo.s, rerforated Zinc Plates, Gratings, &c., and 

fittings for tlio same, say 2,600 


Rs. 42,000 


* Agra has been selected simply because it is situated in the interior of 
the country, about 800 in ilea from Calcutta, nearly the same distance from 
Bombay, and about 500 from Lahore, therefore the cost of carriage and other 
rates may be considered a fair average fur stations in the interior. 


K 
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WATER-WORKS. 

Rupees. 

Well 4,000 

A Pair of Pumps, to lift 5,000 gallons per hour, with fittings 1,800 

Filter 3,000 

1 ,000 yards Cast Iron-piiie, eight inches in diameter 6,000 

Distribution-Piping of sizes with fittings 1,000 

25 Drinking Fountains 1,250 

Fittings 450 

Ks. 17,500 

Two Ice-making Machines, medium size 4,000 

Fittings 500 

Ks. 4,500 

CONSERVANCY. 

Ten Latrines, with Urinals attached for six persons, each with 

Deodorising Apparatus complete, at 350rs. each 8,500 

Three ditto, small size, for two persons 500 

ITouses and Fittings 7,000 

Four Ordure- Carts, at 450rs. each 1 ,800 

20 Moveable Urinals, with Trucks complete, 125r8. each 2,500 

Rs. 15,300 

ABLUTION. 

20 Double Ranges of Washhaud-Basins, of 8 Basins each, at 

200rs. per Range 4,000 

20 ditto ditto Washfoot ditto..... 4,000 

50 Shower Baths 500 

Fittings 500 

Swimming Bath 3,000 

Rs. 12,000 

SUMMARY. 

Ventilation 42,000 

Water-works 17,500 

Ice-making Machines 4,500 

Conservancy 15,300 

Ablution 12,000 


Total for 1 ,000 men in Barracks 


,Rb. 91,300 
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CAMl*. 

llupees. 

Five Ventilating Machines, each consisting of a pair of small 
fans, with 16-inch impellers and diiving gear com- 


plete on carriages, at 400rs. each 2,000 

1,000 j'asds Main Canvas Flue, at 5rs. per yard 5,000 

Canvas Diffusion-Tubes 11 ,500 

Carriage 1,000 

Four Moveable Filters on Carriages complete, at SSOrs, each 1,320 

Total for 1 ,000 men in (.'amp Rs. 20,820 

GRAND TOTAL. 

For 70,000 Men in Barracks (53,01,000 

„ 35,000 „ Camp 7,28,700 

Us. 71,19,700 


ANNUAL CHARGES TO 15E DEDUCTED. 

Itupets. 

(Jost of 2,100 Recruits to supply death-vacancies, 
which would be saved by efficient sanitary 

arrangements, at IjOOOrs. per head 21,00,000 

Hospital Charges, wliidi would bo saved by ditto 19,40,000 

Rs. 40,10.000 
2 

Saving in two years Rs. 80,80,000 

The object aimed at in the above* statement has 
been to show that financial considerations need be no 
bar to the introduction of the scheme suggested. 
The cost of machinery, &c., has been purposely noted 
high ; and I beliiive that the whole could be carried 
into effect for much loss than tlio sum estimated. 
The machinery and other articles which would })e 
required from England, are entered at about double 
the manufacturers’ prices ; and the rates of building, 
charges for fitting, and so on, will not, T think, be 
found under the mark ; whereas the charges to be 
deducted as savings to the state on account of sani- 
tary arrangements arc, I believe, con.sidcrably under 
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it. The deutlis are calculuted on 70,000 men, at the 
ratio of 60 per 1000,* and one half only of the product 
is taken as preventable by jiroper sanitary arrange- 
ments. Again, the hospital charges arc oilc-half the 
amount which remains of actual expenditure annually 
(namely, 58,80,000 rs.), after deducting 20,00,000 rs. 
for sickness assumed to be inevitable.t A glance at 
the statement will show that there has been no over- 
straining to Tiring down the estimate to the lowt^st 
possible figure. Yet, allowing over eight lacs of 
rupees (8,60,000) for manageiiKint and working estab- 
lisliment — a sura fai' beyond what would be necessary 
— the saving to the state would cover the expenditure 
in two years, indiipendently' of the improved condition 
of the army and otlier considerations of eijually great 
importance. 

In carrying out such a scheme as has been pro- 
jiosed in the foregoing pages, the most economical, 
expeditious, and satisfactory plan in (svery way would 
be, to have the whole of the machinery and every- 
thing reipiired for the jrarpose, with the exception of 
such articles as could bi; made by the soldiers them- 
selves in the barrack- workshops, direct from England, 
Every article should be selected from the best makers, 
by a competent iiersou, who would be held responsible 
that every piece of machinery, &c., was of the best 
quality and in proper working order before leaving 
the maker’s hands. 


^ IZeport of the Coinmi^slonera appointed (.0 inijuire into the Sanitary State 
of the Army in India, p. II. 

•f llepcrtof the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Sanitary State 
of the Army in India, p. 18. 
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It has been suggested that the disinfecting powder 
should be made in India. TJiis, I think, would be 
a mistake ; the substance is of too great consequence 
for the hianufacture of it to bo (mtrustcd as yet, 
even in part, to natives ; and I fear the process would 
be left very much in their hands, however much 
appearances might be to the contrary. 



CHAPTER X. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS APPARATUS. 

As it may not always be (!om'eni(mt to get a 
Lloyd’s or a HeiraOe’s fan, or an Atkinson’s carbon 
filter, the following remarks and diagrams may be of 
use to those who wish to add to llieir |)reseiit comforts 
a certain supply of fresh air an<l ]>ure water. 

TheimfmtU/ote. 

Figs. 2(1 and 27 represent a noiseless therman- 
tidote, the blower of which I have found to far 
exceed in power anything I hav(‘ ever met with 
in the best Indian thermantidote. The outer case, 
A, with the exception of having two openings for the 
egress of the air, is much the same as that of an 
ordinary thermantidote. The impeller, b, consists of 
a disc of iron or wood, with curved eccentric fans, 
c 0, bolted or otherwise secured to it. A reference 
to Fig. 27 will show that the fans taper towards the 
periphery of the impeller, which is keyed to the axle 
in the usual way. Two thick collars of iron or wood, 
fitting tightlj^ to the axle, should be bolted to the 
dise, one on each side, which will have the effect of 
keeping it steady, and will act on the principle of the 
collars of a eirevdur saw in making it run fair. Tlie 
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of therinaiitidote.s very much depends on the size of 
this useful appendage. When the tatties are small, 
and the blower is working at even a moderate speed, 
the air is drawn through them too quickly to be 
refrigerated in its passage ; and the consequence is, 
that a good blower is very often pronounced useless 
as a thermantidoto. There is a slide at g, for 
converting the blower into a single-action one. 
When the blower is working at fair speed, say 250 
revolutiojis per minute, the pressure of blast from 
each (jpeniug is nearly the same ; and the difference 
at either opening, when the opposite one is closed, is 
not nearly so great as might at first sight be expected. 
If a blower on this principle, with an impeller, say of 
four feet in diameter, and driven at a fair speed, 
which could easily be (jommanded with the driving 
machinery represented in the Frontispiece, were 
arranged between two ordinary-sized barracks or 
other buildings within two or three hundred feet of 
each other, it would be quite sufficient to ventilate 
them on the .'=! 3 ^stem already described. When a 
barrack is ventilated on this principle, the blower 
should not be placed in a line parallel with the build- 
ing, but opposite one of the corners. This has the 
double advantage of being out of the line of 
natural ventilation, and admits of the blower being 
situated in any convenient spot, and at a sufficient 
di.stance to obviate any annoj^ance from noise made 
by those in charge. 

Where only two or three buildings are to be 
ventilated, or the ventilation is required for tem- 
porary purposes only, it would be more econo- 
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mical to have the motive power drivou l)y bullocks 
or horses, than by steam. One good bullock or 
horse would be quite sufficient to drive a therman- 
tidote such as the one ropresentod above, or a pair of 
small Lloyd’s fans, as represented in the Frontispiece. 
The maclnnery is very light, portable, admirably 
adapted for the purpose, and not expensive. The 
driving machinery costs, in England, about £13 
(130 rs.), and might be set up in almost any part of 
India for about 250 rapees. 

Portable Blower. 

Figs. 28 and 29 ([). 138) represent avery convenient 
kind of portable blower, which could be made up by any 
handy mechanic for one quarter of the ex])euse, and in 
less than one half tlie time, that would be requii’ed for 
making a commonjthermautidote. a is a common cask 
of any size,* with the ends removed ; b, the fan-frame, 
which is secured to the cask by four small bolts ; c o 
represents a fan, arranged in some measure on the 
principle of the Archimedean screw ; the leaves, of 
which there are four, are secured to the axle by the arms 
D, at about an angle of 35®. If the axle, which should 
bo square e.vcept at the bearings, is slightly twisted, 
say the sixth of a turn, tin; corners of the bar will 
take the form of a screw, and the leaves, which 
should be of thin wood or sheet iron, and about 
four inches shorter than the cask, when bolted 
to the arms, will also readily take the screw form. 


^ The ono used in tlie experimonts I conducted in testing the quality of 
such a blower is an old 35-gallon beer-caski such as tiiose sent out to India with 
beer for the troops, and to be had almost anywherenow-a-daysfor a rupeeor so. 



Fig. 29. Fig. 2 ^. 
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The angle oi‘ the leaves can be increased or decreased 



by simply moving the two outside arms closer to or 
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farthor from the middle oue. Tlie fau is driven by 
a driving wheel, pulley, and belt, in the usual way. 
The blower may be place<l on a wooden stand, n, or 
arranged in any other <?onvenient mode. A tattie- 
frame can be adjusted to this blower as easily as to 
any other. When the cask, whicli forms the case of 
the blower, is alone used, the air issues 1‘rom the month 
of it in what may be called the form of a funnel, and 
tlu're is alrnost a calm in the centre of the blast ; and 
when the fan is revolving at gi’t^at S[)eed there is a 
very slight I’ellex curnmt ; but these are in-evented by 
attaching a tube of any kind to the discharge-opening 
of the blower, which may be cither another cask, or, 
what is better ami more convenient, a canvas tube 
of the same diameter as the blower, which may be 
made of any convenient length, so as to keep the 
blower well away from the house or tent to which 
it belongs. 

To obviate noise, all machiTtciy employed close 
to dwelling houses should be woi-kerl by frictional 
gearing and belts, instead of the ordinary toothed 
wheels.* 

Portable. Filter. 

Figs. 30 and 31 ([>. 140) represent a portable filter, 
which can also bo made by any common carpenter 
or blacksmith. A reference to Fig. 17 (p. (!8) will show 
that the filter is arranged on exactly the same 
principle as the filter recommended for filtering 
water on a large scale, a is a common bucket or 

* The frictional gearing made by Mr. Robertson, of Glasgow, is almost 
noiselcBS, and is admirably suited for ventilating machinery. 
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other vessel of convenient size; b, a diapliragm placed 
two or throe inches from the bottom of the vessel, so 
as to allow the water to pass freely under it ; o, a 
partition between the charcoal and sand divisions 
and the reservoir for filtered water. This partition 
should be slipped into grooves in the sides and bottom 


Fio. 30. Fio. 31. 



Portable filter. A. OomraoJi bucket or oUier vessel of convenient size. B. Diaphragm 
of filter. C. Partition between filter and reservoir. D D. Filter cover. E E. Sponge-holes 
in filter cover. F F. Sand and very small stones. G G. Charcoal. 11 H. Reservoirs for 
unfllterod and filtered water. 1. Stop-cock. 

of the vessel, or into slots, secured to them for the pur- 
pose. D D is a cover for keeping the sand and charcoal 
in position : it should be fitted with small slip-bolts, 
for preventing them from falling out should the filter 
at any time be upset ; e b are holes in the cover, which, 
if properly filled up with pieces of sponge, will clear 
the water from mechanical impurities ; p p represents 
sand and very small stones ; g g, charcoal ; h n, 
r(‘Scrvoirs for iiltered and unfiltered water ; i, a 
stop-cock. It may not always be convenient to get 
a stop-eock, but a piece of bent tube can always be 
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procured, and the water drawn off by a siplion in the 
usual way ; and this Avonld perhaps l)e the better plan 
of the two, as the siphon would be less likely to get 
broken or otherwise put out of order. If a wooden 
vessel be used, the charcoal and sand should be taken 
out occasionally, and a little burning e.harcoal put into 
it for a few minutes, which will destroy any fungi 
or other vegetable impurities which may form in it 
or be adhering to the woodwork. 

jdmbulanca. 

One or other of the ambulanc(;s already in use 
in Europe arc almost as conveuimit as (jould be de- 
sired ; certain mmlilieations, however, would, 1 think, 
be an advantage, particularly for India, where 
such vehicles are most useful oh other occasions 
than the battle-lield, and where a great part of the 
roads arc very bad. Crank-axles, of greater length of 
crank than any hitherto in use for ambulances, so as 
to admit of the body of the vehicle being hung on 
its wluiels as low as . i) 0 ssible, say witliin a foot or 
fifteen inches of the ground, would be a great im- 
provement. In this there would be se vcsral advantages ; 
and amongst them may be mentioned the reduction of 
lateral swing, through the body being placed close to 
the centre of motion, the ease with which the sick or 
wounded could be placed in them, and the almost 
impossibility, under ordinary circumstances, of being 
upset. 

Fig. 32 {p. 142) represents an ambulanc(! which was 
designed by me in 1857, and, with the excei)tion of 
the crank-axle, is the same as one I sent to M eerut. 
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in the month of March, J8<)8, for the inspection 
of Dr. Campbell McKinnon, then Superintendent- 
Surgeon of that division,* and subse(piently forwarded 
to Allahabad, by desire, for the inspection of the late 

Fia. 32. 



Ambulance. — A. Dotted line showing the position of seat. J515. Wooden flap on hinges, 
which can be put up or down as rciiuircd. C. Canvas curtains. 1 ). Iron riiilings for tho pro- 
tection of baggage. 


Lord (banning, then Governor-CTeneral of India. The 
dotted line, A, slums the position of the seat inside ; 
B, a wooden lla]), on hinges, whieh can be shut or 
open, as may be desirable, c represents canvas 
curtains rolled up ; by the ^ |)roper adjustment of 
these tw’o appoiidages, the t)ccupauts of tin; vehi(;les 

* Dr. C. McKinnon requested me to give him a description of an ambulance 
suitable for India, which he liad heard had been designed by me. This re- 
quest was complied with ; and, at the same time, a> vehicle of a tempocaiy 
kind was forwarded for his inspection, whicli 1 begged he would also submit 
for the opiiuon of any other person or special committee if he thought proper, 
and favour me with the result. Tho only improvement suggested was four 
wheels instead of two ; and, if I remember well, in my snbseiiuent oiTcr to 
supply any number of sucli vehicles for the use of the army, it was suggested 
that a certain proportion, for use on good roads, should be four-wheeled. 
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cau be defended from the cliill iiiglit-aiv, irom the 
cutting cold winds which l)1ow during the early 
mornings in the cold season, and from the glare of 
the raid-day sun. n i.s an iron railing for the |)ro- 
tection of baggage. The ambulance is fitted with two 
stretchers, stowtjd away under tin* i*oof when not in 
use, and is designed for the conveyance of two and 
even three men in an emergency, lying down with an 
attendant; or of four reclinijjg with an attendant; or 
of seven sitting up. In the description which accom- 
panied the ambulance, it was proposed that a number 
of boxes, of a given size, that could be |>ncked into the 
ambulances without loss of spac(^ oi- troubh?, should 
always be k(*pt in readiness for medical stores, instru- 
ments, and comforts for the sick and wouiuled ; and 
also that each vehicle shouhl have ])ej maneut fixtures 
for tumblers, bottles, and other necessary vessels, and 
also racks for arras and such ether conveniences as 
would render the conv(!yance of sick or wounded 
men as comfortable as possible. 

Aii'-Test.^' 

Although it is now generally known that the pre- 
sence of organic impurities in aij- and water cau be 
detected by permanganate of [)otasl), a convenient 
apparatus for the a 2 )plication oi‘ the test has liilhorto 
been a desideratum, which tlie instrument represented 
in the accompanying diagrams (33, 34, 35, page 145) 
is designed to supply. It may not, in its ])i‘(;sent state, 
meet all the riMjuirements of the fdiilosophic experi- 

* The manufacturer of the Air-Test Ai>paratU8 hero clescrihcJ is L. P. 
Casella, 23, Hatton-garden, London* 
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mentiilist ; but, in tlic hands of any one of ordinary 
intelligence, it will afford an easy and ready means 
of ascertaining the condition of the air we breathe 
and the water we drink, as far as the presence of 
organic matters are concerned, with sufficient pre- 
cision for all sanitary purposes. 

Tlie apparatus consists of a stand, to which a 
test-tube and moveable scale are adjusted. The scale 
is composed of a series of ten hermetically sealed 
tubes, nine of which contain a fluid representing the 
shades of a solution »)f permanganate of potash of a 
given strength, and the tenth is colourless.* 

Fig. 33 roproseiits the difFerent parts of the appara- 
tus intact. A is a white porcelain or enamelled plate, 
3-|- inches stpiarc, with fittings for securing the test- 
tube, and openings through which the scale is viewed. 
B is a moveable scale (represented enlarged in Fig. 
35), the degrees of which consist of hermetically 
sealed glass tubes, 2 inches in length by half an inch 
in diameter, filled with a coloured fluid representing a 
series of the shades of permanganate of potass, in 
given quautiti(!S, in solution. The first degree, or 
deepest colour, is C(|uivalent in density to the colour 
produced by -0068 grain of the permanganate dis- 
solved in 200 grains of distilled water ; and the shades 


* The idea was taken from a simple contrivance I have long been in the 
habit of using in the I'egistration of ozone tests. The shades of the ozone scale 
are painted on a slip of cardboard, and viewed through an opening two inches 
by tlirec-fonrtlis of an inch, cut in a second piece of card, on which is laid the 
ozone test to be registered ; and tlio registi'ation is effected in exactly the same 
way as is laid down for the air- test. The chief advantages in the case of 
ozone tests consist in cutting off from view all the degrees of colour, except the 
one under comparison, and the ready means of effecting this object. 




Those three figures represent an apparatus for testing air or water. A. 1 orcelain plate 
inches square. B. Scale-slide. C. Glass test-tube. D. Opemqg f^r comparing test with 
coloured scale. 13. Slip for preventing ttio reflection of colour irom the .scale to the tcist, or 
vice versa. F. IJivisions of coloured scale. G. Ilandlea ot sliclo. a. Itcglsl ration -hole, b, 
Clamp for securing test-tube to xdatc. c. t^hocof test-tube, (JlPinp lor slide. 
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quantity of water, in the following ratio. The tenth 
degree represents the solution completely decolorised. 


Grain, 

1 ... -0068 

2 'OOGO 

3 0052 

4 - -0044 

6 *0036 

6 -0028 

7 *0020 

8 -0012 

9 0004 

30 without colour. 


TJie solution used in the experiments conducted 
with this {ipparatus, and from which the shades of the 
scale have heen produced, is of the strength of one 
grain of pure permanganate of i)otass dissolved in 
2500 grains of newly distilled water. The shades of 
the scale have been obtained by adding 17 grains of 
this solution to 183 graijis of distilled water for 
the first degree, and by reducing the quantity of 
permanganate solution by 2 grains and increasing the 
quantity of distilled water by the same amount 
for each succeeding degree, until the required number 
of shades have been produced. Thirty-five grains of 
a solution of oxalic acid, containing one grain of the 
•acid to 1,500 grains of distilled water, decompose the 
one degree solution at a temperature of 110° Fahr. 
i^ 35 minutes, o represents a glass tube for test solu- 
tion, which must be of the same diameter as the tubes 
which form the scale ; it is moveable, for the con- 
venience of being charged and cleaned, &c. n is the 
opening through which the scale is viewed, b re- 
presents a lodge for preventing the reflection of colour 
from the scale to the test, and vice versa. 
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I have not yet had an oppoiiniiity of coiulueting 
a sufficient number of cx|)crimonts with this instrn- 
mont, with tliat degree of care whicli would enable 
me to state with cei'tainty the amount of organic 
matter whicli each degree of the scale indicates. 1 
have, however, made observations with it on the 
respired air of different individuals, taken at dif- 
ferent times of the day and night, and kept for 
periods ranging from one to twenty-fonr hours ; on the 
atmos])here of close I’ooms where several p<'rsons 
were living together ; on the cnianatious from covered 
house-drains and such places. The quantity of aii- 
used in each experiment has been 70 cubic inches, and 
the test that, of course, given for the iirst degree of 
the scale ; and I consider that, immediately when the 
decolorisation falls below the second degree, tin' 
^atmosphere is sufficiently impure to become un- 
healthy, and that no time should be lost in improving 
the ventilation and conservancy of localities where 
such an indication would be given. 

Fig. 36 (p. 148) represents aglass receiver on stand, 
for the impregnation of air or water with the imrman- 
ganate test. When the receiver is to be used, it must 
be filled with distilled or filtered rain-water, and placed 
in the locality from which the air for observation is 
to be taken, and the stop-cock •at each end opened. 
As the water runs out' at one end of the receiver, 
the air will rush in at the other ; and, as soon as 
'the whole of the water has e.scaped, both the stop- 
cocks must be shut, when the receiver may be 
removed to any convenient place for the completion 
of the observation, which may be deferred for any 
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length of time. The receiver is mounted on a stand, 
and fitt(;d with a crank for turning it, which alFords 
easy means of thoroughly impregnating the test with 
its contents. A receiver of j^his description would 


Fia. 86. 



Crlagfi rocoivor with Etand, for impregnating air or water with tests* A. Receiver* 
n R. Entrance-opening with stop-oock. C* Exit-opening with stop-cook. D. Handle. E. 
Stand. 

be convenient for hospitals, and other places where 
it might be desiralilc to have several observations 
taken during the night-time. ^ Two or more receivers 
could bo prepared and placed under the charge of a 
night-attendant, who could conduct the first stage 
of the observations at any fixed periods, and lay 
by the apparatus until it would be convenient to 
apply the test. 
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Fig, 37 represents a more portaWc receiver, which 
consists of a bottle oP given cap:! city, liaviug a month 
at each end, and a leathern strap attached, by wliich 
it is carried and held in any required position. 

Via. 37. 



rorta'ftlnglas.'j receiver for iinprcgiiatiiig air or water with ti'sts. A. Olasa vessel of any 
convenient size. Ji Ji. Mottle with mouth at each eml. C. Lesithern strap. 

As it is (h'sirable that the observations should be 
conducted in as sinqde a form as i)ossil)le, every- 
thing likely to complicate matters should be avoided. 
If the temperature be low, a longer time will be re- 
quired for the comph'tion of each observation; but 
the heat of the hand will bo sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. The tube containing tlio test should bo 
held in the palm of the closed hand for a few minutes, 
so as to communicate a uniform degree of heat to 
its contents, after which it may be placed in position 
for comparison with tlie scale. 1 find that, when the 
oxidising solution is maintained at a temperature of 
95 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, the decolorisation 
gains its minimum in five to six hours ; but it would 
be well to allow longer time when convenient. 

As the permanganate solution undergoes oxida- 
tion by keeiniig, it should by prepared immediately 
prior to being used as an air or water-test ; and a por- 
tion of the solution employed should be comisared 
with the first degine of the scale, before being sub- 
mitted for impregnation with the fluid in the receiver. 



CHAPTER XI. 


PRISONS AND PRISON-DISCIPLINE. 

The gimcral principles of ventilation and conser- 
vancy of barracks for troops will, with certain, modi- 
lications already stated, ajiply to Indian prisons, and 
thoiefoi-c need not be repeated in the following’ 
remarks on Ih-isons and Prison-discipline. 

Constructmi of Prisom. 

It has already been dejnonstraied that, wherever 
large; numbers of men are congregated, even in the 
open air, the atmosphere becomes impure, and ont- 
breaks of epidemics arc almost always the conse- 
tpicnee ; it is therefore most desirable that, whenever 
it becomes necessary to mass large bodies of human 
beings together, every means should be adopted for 
the prevention of this accumulation of impure air, 
and one of the best is to change the locality of persons 
so situated as frt;quently as jmsslble. The benefit 
deriv’cd by sick persons from a removal, even Ironi one 
room to another, is well understood ; and although 
the benefit of such a slight change would not be so 
apitareiit in persons in health, still no one Avill doubt 
the great advantage of even slight changes to men 
confined for long periods within a limited space. 
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Tlio soldier gonerally leaves his barrack tind its 
immediate vicinity and breathes the air of some other 
locality for, at least, a short time every twenty-four 
hours ; and if there is any movement in the atraosidiere, 
a great portion of the impure air which has accumu- 
lated in and around his quarters during the night- 
time is carried otl"^ and he returns to a tilacc which has 
been well ventilated during his absence. But with 
the prisonbr the case is widely different. Ho is (;ou- 
lined continuously within a certain space, surrounded 
by high walls ; and his greatest (.hange dining the 
twenty-four hours is, at most, a lew yai*ds, namely, 
from his barrack or cell to his workshop or e.\.ercisii)g- 
ground; and within this limited space he eats, sli'cps, 
and labours from one end of the year to the other. 

It would be a very simple matter to remedy this 
state of things without adding materially to the cost 
of prison-buildings, or abating the necessary amount 
of prison-discipline. The now prisons in the North 
West Provinces,* which are admirably adapted for 
carrying out a regular system of strict discipline, 
have the workshops in which the prisoners labour 
within the barrack-enclosures. Each barrack has 


* The late Mr. W. Woodcock, of the Bengal Civil Service, first Inspector 
of Prisons in the North-West Provinces, was the originator of radiating prisons 
in India; and to him are wo indebted for the design of a prison, the general 
i)lan of which is admirably suited for hot climates, llis successors liavo 
altered and modified the plan to meet the increasing wants of the department ; 
it is, however, only simple justice to the memoiy of this energetic officer, who 
may be considered the Howard of India, but whoso measures have not always 
received the acknowledgment duo to them, to state that the general outline 
and chief principles of the design remain the saino as the plan submitted by 
him in 1847, and publiHhed in 1852 in his linal llcport on the Prisons of the 
North-West Provinces. 
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its suit of workshojis, and the men^ncver leave the 
immediate vicinity of their quarters : -this, on sani- 
tary priiiciiilcs, is decidedly objectionable. Now I 
consider that the workshops should be in separate 
inclosures, and the system of discipline so arranged 
as to admit of the daily removal of the prisoners to 
some little distance from their sleeping quarters, 
during the hours allotted to labour, which would 
alTord an opportunity for the complete veiltilation of 
the interior of the prison during the day time, and of 
the workshops at night. Tlie workshops are already 
separate buildings ; so that, in the construction of 
new prisoiivS, the additional expense would only be 
the cost of divisional and inclosing walls — an exiicn- 
diturc which would soon be repaid by the reduction 
in hosi)Ital charges and the generally improved con- 
dition of the prisoners, who would thereby be enabled 
to perform a better day’s labour. The accompanying 
ground plan of a central prison for 2,500 prisoners 
would, 1 believe, meet the requirements alluded to, 
as well as admit of the introduction of an improved 
system of prison-discipline, which would still further 
improve the sanitaiy condition of the prisoners. 

Primi-DiscipKne. 

It would be impossible to discvisg all the phases 
of prison-discipline in the space which can be allotted 
here to the subject. Such a discussion, moreover, would 
be perhaps out of place in a treatise of this kind. I 
shall, therefore, confine the following remarks chiefly 
to points bearing more or less on the sanitary condition 
of the inmates of our Indian prisons. 
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The opinions of men who take an interest in such 
matters, appear to be almost equally divided regarding 
the relative advantages of the two systems of prison- 
discipline in force at present; namely, the system 
which requires the original sentence to be carried out 
in full, according to the very letter of the law ; and 
that which contemplates the reformation of the 
prisoner through a carefully regulated course of 
prison-discipline resulting in remission of a portion 
of the original sentence, generally known as the Irish 
system. 

I have always been strongly in favour of giving 
every prisoner at least one chance of reforming and 
gaining his livelihood by honest industry, after 
leaving the prison,* ** and consider that no system 


* Agrlcultaro, as a means of employment for Indian convicts, has not 
hitheiio been attempted, but the marked success which lias attendod the culti- 
vation of convict farms in other parts of the world is full of encouragement ; and 
I feel eonddont that a properly managed farm, subordiiiato to eacJi central 
prison, would prove of immense advantage in various ways, not the least of 
which would bo nftbrding available ready means of change of air and out-door 
labour for the weakly prisoners, and enable the Bupcrinlendcut to employ his 
convalescents profitably, instead of being at a loss, as at present, for something to 
divert their thoughts from their miseiable state, always more or less the reason 
of slow restoration to perfect health, and not unfi cquoutly the direct cause of 
relapse. 

** The proportion of the convicts in confmomeut having passed a fixed 
probationary period in complete iiicarocration, siiould also be selected to pass 
the remainder of their sentence at these farms, under various degi’ccs of surveil- 
lance, to bo regulated under certain badges and tickets-of-leave. 

** Under proper management waste lands might be reclaimed, new systems 
of agriculture and horticultuie brought into play, improved management of 
live-stoSk introduced, and, in short, a stimulus given to agriculture in all its 
phases, a most important branch of industry very much neglected in India, but 
fully as deserving our best attention as industrial manufactures. 

** The chief part of the produce of these farms would be consumed by the 
prisonei-s themselves ; any surplus, with the exception of live-stock, would bo 
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of prison-discipline can be good which has not this 
most desirable object in view. This can only bo 
arrived at through careful training in prison, which 
should, from first to last, tend to make the prisoner 
feel that the infringement of the laws of the land is 
no light matter, and at the same time lead him, through 
Judicious relaxation of discipline and a certain amount 
of indulgence, depending on steady industry and ge- 
neral good conduct, to see that living by honest labour 
is a much more pleasant way of getting through life 
than the uncertainty and hardships that attend a sys- 
tem of preying on his fellow-men, or of living in any 
way in opposition to the laws of his country. 

The correctness of these views has been confirmed 
by my late visits to the prisons and reformatories of 
this country and of Ireland. I feel quite convinced 
that the proper way to deal with convicts, so as both 
to preserve them in health and to prevent their return 
to their fonner habits, is to subject them first to a 
probationary period of severe punishment in confine- 
ment. This should be succeeded by. intermediate 


chiefly in cotton, oil-seeds, hemp, and vegetables, which would alwa^^s find a 
ready market ; in fact, the cotton, hemp, and oil-seeds would be disclosed of to 
the prison manufacturing department at market prices, and a market well sap« 
plied with good fresh vegetables W’ould be a real boon to the neighbouring 
iwpulation. 

“ The present cost of farm and garden produce which is consumed annually 
at a central prison amounts to upwards of 40,000 rupees. A farm consisting of 
1,100 acres in full cultivation at each prison, would supply, in addition to other 
kinds of produce, the greater part of the cereals required for the use of the 
prisoners ; and the profits on the entire produce, which with few ^ceptions 
would be transferred to the prison department at the market rates of the day, 
w'ould nearly cover the cost of feeding the inmates.” — Special Keport on the 
Central Prisons in the North-West Provinces, 18G0, by Stewart Clark, Inspcclor- 
Genoral of Prisons, N.W.P. 
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stages of discipline, carried out in the cultivation of 
prison-farms and other kinds of industrial labour, 
under the immediate control of the prison anthorities. 
Afterwards, certain indulgences during confinement 
should be granted to those deserving them ; and, 
finally, a portion of the original sentence should be 
remitted. 

Certain punishments are fixed by law for certain 
crimes ; but, when sentence of a given period of hard 
labour is awarded to any person for having committed 
some specified crim(^, the judge in passing sentence 
does not contemplate that the convict’s health shall be 
injured in the execution of this senteneo, or that his 
life shall be shortened by the treatment which he 
may receive during confinement. On the contrary, 
the intention is that he should leave prison, at the 
expiration of his sentence, im})roved in mind, and at 
least with unimpaired health ; therefore every reason- 
able means should be taken for securing these de- 
sirable ends. 

In the furtherance of these views, every convict 
on reception should be placed for five months in strict 
separate confinement ; during which period the imnish- 
ment should be as deterrent as possible, so as to 
accustom him to habits of order, cleanliness, and 
obedience, preparatory to living in association. A 
remission of one month of the separate confinement 
should be allowed for good conduct. At the termina- 
tion of this probationary period, the prisoner should bo 
passed into association in the class assigned to him, 
and be employed in the workshops on such work as 
he miglit be considered fit to peifom, for a period 
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consisting of at least three-fifths of the original 
sentence, nnder a carefully regulated system of good 
conduct inai'ks and badges, which, in addition to good 
conduct, must be determined by the actual amount of 
work performed or by a decided willingness to work. 
This term of secondary tr^iining should consist of 
fixed degrees of discipline depending on good conduct, 
which would entitle the prisoner to certain badges, 
gratuities, and indulgences; but the full term specified 
above should be passed strictly within the precincts of 
the prison. Should the prisoner now exhibit unmis- 
takeable signs of being reformed, and have proved 
himself deserving of trust and further indulgence, 
he should be eligible for transfer to the Industrial 
Depai'tment at the convict-farm, and bo em- 
ployed in agriculture, or such other work as he 
might be best qualified to perform, for a period of at 
least one-fifth of the original sentence ; after which 
he should receive a ticket-of-leave for employment in 
any government establishment where his services 
might bo requinjd, under a certain amount of sur- 
veillance, or should have a complete remission of the 
remainder of the original sentence, provided he has 
proved himself deserving of such great indulgence.* 
Under such a system of punishment, carried out 
in a prison constructed on the accompanying jjlan, 
each convict would have an ample supply of fresh 
air ; his mind would be diverted by having some 


My si)ace will not admit of full details, Imt the system here advocated 
lias been partially carried into effect in the prisons of the North-West Pi’o- 
vinces, and tlie details are given in tlio t already quoted and in the prison 
manual compiled by nio in 1862, 
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certain, object to work for ; his health would improve 
instead of deteriorate ; and, in all probability, he 
would leave prison a reformed character, both able 
and willing to gain his livelihood by honest industry. 

A more liealthy-looking body of labourers could 
not be seen, than the prisoners employed on the 
convict farm at Dartmoor and on the works at 
Portland, in England, and Spike Island, in Ireland, 
Those employed at the Sraithlield and Lusk Interme- 
diate Prisons in Ireland appear like so many free la- 
bourers, with the exception that they carry on their 
work in a quieter and more orderly manner. In walk- 
ing over the convict farm at Lusk, the fiTst feeling is 
astonishment, that a system which appears to work 
so well should not have been more widely adopted ; 
and the next is, that it must sooner or later become 
general. 
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Cart, ordure, 113, 114. 

Chemical composition of the atmosphere, 1 ; of water, 59 ; of Ilooghly water, 
79. 

Cholera, effect of diurnal atmospheric movements in, 1 1 ; caused by over- 
crowding and imperfect ventilation, 12, 10, 85 ; in Indian prisons, 10 ; in 
ships, said to be caused by Ilooghly water, 80 ; probably not caused by 
water, 81. 
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Condy, Mr. II. B., air of crowded rooms, 6. 

Confinement, effect of on hct'ilth, 13; of prisoners, lot. 

Conpcrvancy, iieccjssity of improvement of in India, 100; dry Bystoin, defects 
of, 101 ; use of antiseptics in, 101 ; apparatus for, 107 ; of prisons, 1 18. 
Cooking of vegetables, V2 ; defective arrangemeiUs for, in India, OG ; proper 
system of jjioposed, 1)7. 

Cooling air, apparatus for, 41 ; water, 70. 

Cost of fans, 39, 55; ventilating apparatus, 129; of water-works, 130; of 
latrines, id. ; of apparatus for washing, id, ; of apparatus for camp, 131, 
Currents of air, when injurious, 9 ; not an objection to ventilation, 45, 4G. 

Dall, as an article of diet, 90. 

Deodorisers. See Antiflei)tic8. 

Diet of soldiers in India, 88 ; proposed reduction of meat in, 89 ; defect of 
vegetables in, 90. 

Disease, oflect of diurnal atmospheric movements on, 30 ; impure air a cause 
of, 13 ; in prisons, from overcrowding, IG; in the army, 18 ; in tents, 19 ; 
im])ure water, an alleged primary cjimo of, 76; from imperfect supply of 
vegetables, 90 ; parasitic, in meat, 93 ; indicated by altered excreta, 103. 
Disinfecdiiig agents. Antiscptic.s. 

Drainage, importan(;e of, 121 ; of stations, 123, 

Draughts, when injurious, 9 ; not an objection to ventilation, 45, 46. 

Drinking fountains, 67. 

Dry system of conservancy, defect of, 101. 

Dust, entrance of into barracks, 45. 

Employment advisable for soldiers, 124 ; for prisoners, 156. 

Excreta, altered, an indication of disease, 102 ; disinfection of, 103 ; removal 
of, 107. 

Exhalations, animal. See Animal exhalations. 

F-i-:oes, daily excretion of, 111. 

Fairs in India, cholera after, 13. 

Fans, Lloyd’s disc, 37 ; for ventilating tents, 51 ; cost of, 39, 55. 

Farms, station, for disposal of sewage, 115, 

Festiniog, fever at from overcrowding, 18. 

Fever, influenced by diurnal atmospheric changes, 1 ; at Festiniog, from over- 
crowding, 18. 

Filter for regiments, 67, 68 ; for camp, Atkinson’s carbon, 73 ; portable, 
described, 139. 

Financial results, 129. 

Food, 88 ; quantity and quality of, td. ; cooking of, 96. 

Fountains, drinking, for regiments, 67. 

Gardens for soldiers in India, 92. 

Grass grown on sewaged land, 116. 

HEATiNa AIR, apparatus for, 43. 

Uooghly, dirty state of, 77 ; ships supplied from, 78 ; analysis of water of, 79 ; 
water of, an alleged cause of cholera, 80. 

Ice procured in India, 70. 

Impurities in air, 4 ci seq, — see Air; in water, 63 ; in cooking an-angements, 96. 
Irrigation of barrack-gardens, how to be secured, 93, 

IClIUSS-TATTlES, 41. 

Krause, M., extent of orifices of sweat-glands, 25. 

Kus-kus grass, 41. 


Latrines, construction of, 107. 
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Lavoisier and Sdgmn, MM., estimated amount of excretion from skin, 25. 
Lloyd’s noiseless disc-fans, 37. 


MoDougall’s disinfecting powder and liquid, 106, 

Macfarlane, Messrs., and Co.,, latrines, 107 ; apparatus for ablution , 119. “ 
Macnamara, Dr., analysis of Hooghly water, 79. 

Manure. See Sewage. 

Martin, Sir J. K., effect of alternate heat and cold at night. 25 ; on regula- 
tion of diet, 88. 

Meat, proix>sed reduction of in diet of soldiers, 89; bad, used by soldiers in 
India, 93; parasites in, 94 ; cooking of, 96. 

Miller, Dr. W. A., analysis of air, 2. 

Movements of* air, diurnal, 8. 

Motion of air necessary for ventilation, 22, 26, 27 ; how to be effected, 29. 

Night, movements of air during, 8 ; atmosijhero in rooms during, 26; experi- 
ments on temperature of atmosphere during, 40. ■ 

Night-soil, removal of, 107 ; deodorisation of, 104. See Sewage. 

Ordure-carts for latrines, 113, 114. 

Overcrowding a cause of epidemic diseases, 12, 85 ; in prisons, 16 ; in tents, 


Parasites in meat, 94. 

Permanganate of potash test, application of, 143. 

Perspiration, effect of diurnal atmospheiic changes on, 9, 24 ; amount of, 26; 
Perspiratory glands, extent of, 26 {note). 

Pigs, bazaar, filthy state of, 93. 

Plenum principle of ventilation. 66. 

Prisoners, employment of, 156; treatment of, 162. 

Prisons, Indian, cholera in, 16, 84 ; ventilation of, 49 ; supply of vegetables, 
from gardens of, 91 ; conservancy of, 118 ; remarks on construction of, 160 ; 
discipline in, 162. 

Pumps for regiments, 66 ; California lift, 67, 72 ; for camp, 71. 

Punkahs inelficient for ventilation, 24 ; action of, 47. 

RKrniGERATioN of air, 41, 

Rivers, Indian, dirty state of, 63. 

St. George’s Hall, ventilation of, 66. 

Sewage, disinfection of, 104 ; deodorised, used as manure, 105 ; from regiments, 
disposal of as manure, 116. 

Ships at Calcutta, water used in, 78 ; cholera in, 80. 

Skin, amount of excretion from, 26. 

Smith, Dr. Angus, animal matter excreted in respired air, 4 ; description of 
decomposing organic matters, 104. 

Soldiers, food of, 88 ; advantage of exercise andT employment to, 124. 

Spirits, pure water a remedy for abuse of, 68. 

Stations, importance of drainage of, 121. 

Supervision, necessity of, 123 ; plan of, 126. 

Tanks in India, dirty state of, 62. 

Tatties, 41. 

Temperature, nocturnal, changes in, 8 ; experiments on, 40. 

Tents, atmosphere of poisonous, 19 ; ventilation of, 49. 

Thermantidote, desetiption of a, 184. 

Thomson, Dr. R. D., cholera in a ship at Bombay, 82. 

Tiffin, 89. 

Trichina spiralis in meat, 94. 
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UsiNA.!., amoyee^e, 11$.; 

VHn$^ quantity pass^ 

VsNTiLATio^, imperfect in barrackfl, 13, 32, 24; in tents, 10 ; difficuHies in» 28 ; 
of bairacks, import^ce of proper system of, 27 ; artlificial means necemry 
for; 23 ; apparatiis for, 20; (doling air in, 4l ; heating air, 43 ; argiimenta 
alleged against plenum method, 45 ; pe^ect, in what it consistSj 47 ; of 
prisons, 49 ; of tents, 1*5. ; in St, George’s Hall, 56. 

Vegetables, importance of in soldiers* diet, 90; dlffichlties in . probaring supply 
of, 01 ; cooking of, 02 ; gardens for, $5. 

WabhikOj, apparatus for, 119. 

Water excreted by skin, amount of, 25 ; an alleged source of epidemic disease, 
15,76; chemistry of, 59; analyses of, 61; supply of in India, ih.; in 
'Wells and tanks, impurities in, 62, 63 ; pure, provision of, 65 ; means fbr 
cooling, 70 ; supply of for camp, 71 ; filtration of, 73 ; of Hooghly, dirty 
state of, 77 ; analyses of used by ships, 78, 79 ; not a cause of cholera, 80 ; 
bad, effects df on general health, 86 ; supply of should be regulated, 87. 

Wells, analysis of water from, 61 ; in India, state of water in, tk ; impurities 
in, 62, 63 ; California llft^pump fitted to, 72. 

Wilson, Mr. E., extent of perspiratory glands, 25 (note). 

Woodcock, Mr. W., his improvements in prisons, 161. 

Workshops in prisons, 151. 
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